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e 10 years 


will be a st entence or 


a privilege. ~~ 


“ow years of school attendance 


will influence or form the pos- 
ture habits of a lifetime. With compul- 
sory education, posture principles and com- 
fort in seating should be considered. 


Good posture promotes good health. Cor- 
rect seating is essential to good posture. 
Research and investigation by specialists in 
scating posture and schoolroom practice have 


Tubular Stee! Combination Desk No. 101 
—An old time favorite in type, but built 
according to modern principles of exce!- 
lence. A good all purpose desk when 


fixed certain principles governing posture. 
School seating should be —can be—con- 
structed and proportioned in accord with 


Have you any seating in your school 
like this’ Can a child make real progress 
or love his work under such conditions? 
Circulation retarded, eyes strained, all 
principles of health and hygiene violated 


—i8 it economy *o use such seating? 
This is a photograph of a school in a 
perous community. 


arranged in sizes providing for varying 


pode y Fw nage heb accepted posture principles. ‘‘American™ 


steel school seats are so built. 


The facts are available. Investigate. Be- 
come informed that you may distinguish be- 
tween seating truths and selling propaganda. 


/ American Seating Company | 


» 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Branches in All 


y Chicago, Illinois 
ww 

: Pringipal Cities 

Universal Desk No. 134—Two boys of 
the same age. in the same class. A few 
movements of an aah oatment At 
and both were seated ycomiortably and 
without danger of developing incorrect 
pemaneg?™ Tach farnieassOentereaees 


Steel Adjustable Desk and Chair, Pedes- 
tai type, No. 104-—Where fixed desks 
(permanently placed) are preferred or 
best suited to the work, this pular 
adjustable type meets ail pel pe ogee! 
correct sizing and posture, 


American products are distributed nationally by accred- 
ited warehousing distributors on a One-Prige Policy. 





10—Scotionis and Schoo! Seatiog—A Study 
ests 
Child. 


FREE~427°""! of the following pamphlets availableto 
school officials and teachers interested in posture 
and seating. They constitute conclusions reached by a seating 
authority, Dr. Henry 3—~Seating Equipment for High Schools. 
Eastman Benness, fol- oS eg Arrangements in the Class- 


ovetem 3 exhaustive 
research and study. 3—Schoo! Seats Too High. 


4—Why Tables and Chairs in the Classroom. 
$—Uses Limitatioas of Movable School 


Seati 
othe Berne of School Equipment. 
z=6 oe Posture and Seating. 


giene of the Seat Back. 4—Gr of School Desk Sizes. 
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ASHEVILLE NORMAL 
AND ASSOCIATED 
SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Twelfth Session—June 12-July 23, 1929 


A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet above 
the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 6,000 feet high. 


The Asheville Normal is a standard, four-year teach- 
ers college, holding membership in the North Carolina 
College Conference. 


Faculty of ninety from twenty-two universities, col- 
leges, and teachers colleges, and heads of departments 
from a number of city schools. 


220 courses Offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar 

grade, and high school teachers, music teachers, ath- 
‘etic coaches, physical directors, supervisors, and 
principals. 


_ Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and board 
in dormitories is $42 for six weeks. Rooms may be 
reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board 
in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Tuition 
$12 for four courses. 


Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for four 
months, 


Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. 
Write now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 


University of Richmond 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 17- August 16, 1929 
For catalogue, address 
W. L. PRINCE, Director 
University of Richmond, Va. 
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University 
(Continuing TRINITY COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL) 
DURHAM, N. C. 
First Term: June 11 to July 20 


Second Term: July 22 to August 29 








University courses for teachers and other stu- 
dents carrying credit toward the A.B. and graduate 
degrees. 


For bulletin carrying full announcement, address 


HOLLAND HOLTON, 
Director of Summer School 
DUKE UNIVERSITY DURHAM, N. C. 
Affiliated Schools at Lake Junaluska, N. C. 
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A Letter from Reading, Pa. 


LATIN FOR TODAY 
Gray and Jenkins 


“I consider Latin for Today the 


First-Year Course $1.40 


Outstanding beginners’ 

published and a radical departure from the general type. 
are reaping the real benefits of the Classical Investigation.”—Carl L. 
Head of Department of Languages, Senior High School, 


Second-Year Course 


Latin book so far 
In this text we 

Cassel, 

Reading, Pa. 


$1.80 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


3y CLARA MurRrRAY 
Copiously illustrated throughout 
The first three books have all pictures in color. 
Colored pictures appear also in all the other books 
in the series. 
Three essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake 


Readers you ought to become acquainted 
with the New Wide Awake Readers. 








THe New Wipe AWAKE JUNIOR, 65 cents | 
Tue New Wipe AWAKE PRIMER, 65 cents 
THE New Wipe AWAKE First READER, 70 cents 


THe New WInDE 
THe New WIpE 
THe New WIDE 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


AWAKE SECOND READER, 70 cents 
AWAKE THIRD READER, 


75 cents | 
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AWAKE FourtH READER, 85 cents | 
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WHERE ARE THESE TODAY 


Styles change—vital improve- 
ments are made—and the old 
gives way to the new. 


Dictionaries, too, may be as out-of-date as 
these “horseless carriages.” But there is 
one dictionary that is as modern as the 
Model A Ford or the newest Packard 
Eight. It has improvements possessed by 
no other dictionary—unusual simplicity of 
definition, large, clear type, attractive illus- 
trations, etc. 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Advanced Edition, with Index - - - $2.88 
Intermediate Ed. - - $1.20 Primary Ed, - - $0.80 








THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 
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School Buildings and Educational Progress in Virginia 
By C. J. HEATWOLE 


HE value and type of school buildings and 
architecture are important factors in esti- 
mating the growth and development of an 
a State. 
tecture like that of residences and other public 


educational system of School archi- 
buildings has had an interesting growth and 


evolution in America. The pioneer built his 


first home out of rough hewn logs. The same 
material and style were used in constructing the 
first courthouses and school buildings. A great 
deal of romance has been associated with the 
old log schoolhouse with its slab benches, so 
that a certain amount of educational and peda- 
gogical virtue is attributed to it by people who 
in one of these ancient 


have attended school 


buildings. We still hear now and then people 
of a former generation assigning the log houses 


and the backless benches as a factor in their 


success in life. This we know has no founda- 
tion in fact and that these same people would 
not if they could exchange the modern school 
building and equipment for one of the old build- 
ings of a half century ago. 

Educational statistics in Virginia show posi- 
tive, if not remarkable, progress in all the fac- 
tors that make for advancement in education. 
The value of school buildings is one of those 
factors. The following figures showing the value 
of school property through periods of five years 
since 1910 indicate that the growth in this par- 
ticular has outstripped or more than doubled the 
growth in total expenditure in other lines for 
public education during the same period. In 
1910 the total expenditure for school buildings 
was $8,535,343; in 1915, $15,206,721; in 1920, 
$22,922,754; in 1925, $50,105,816; and in 1928, 











New type of school building at moderate cost. 











Eight classrooms and a combined auditorium and gymnasium. 


Raymond V. Long, Architect. 
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and provide a ventilat- 
ing system with the 
funds available and if 
any funds were left to 
go as far as they could 
with the rest of the 
building. By such vie- 
orous procedure many 
of the more modern fea- 
tures of school building 
were adopted and_ in- 
stalled, such as mechan- 
ical ventilating systems, 
plumbing and lighting, 
heating systems — and 


locker systems until the 








Anna Bolling Junior High School, Petersburg. 


$61,941,197. 
best the spirit and attitude of the people of the 


These figures probably represent 


State toward the public school system. The 
school building in a community is a more 
tangible and visible evidence of progress than 
some of the other factors in public education. 
It appeals immediately to the imagination and 
pride of the people since the school building is 
so intimately associated with and intended for 
the use of their most precious possession, the 
children. The people of Virginia are not satis- 
fied any more with a cheap standard when it 
comes to constructing and equipping a schoo! 
building. 

It was a distinct step in advance when the 
General Assembly in 1908 passed a regulation 
which required that no school building should 
be erected in the State without the approval of 
The State 


superintendent persistently insisted that an ef- 


the State Department of Education. 


fective ventilating system be installed in all new 
school buildings. A story is told of how the 
members of a school board, in a distant part of 
the State, short of funds, petitioned State Super- 
intendent Eggleston to waive the regulation and 
permit them to leave off the ventilating system 
and received the reply that they should go ahead 


A typical 
built in 1925, 28 classrooms, total cost $289,000, cubic 
Charles M. Robinson, Architect. 


present modern stand- 
ards were attained. All 
modern school building, these newer — features 
foot cost 21.8 cents. added ereatly to the 


total cost of — school 
building but higher standards of requirement 
for what a school building ought to include were 
being set up and appreciated by the teachers 
and people generally, so that we now have in 
Virginia types of school buildings, even in the 
more remote rural sections of the State, that 
compare favorably with other sections of the 
country at costs that in many instances are 
lower than the costs for lke improvements in 
other states. 

There has been no more interesting develop- 
ment in connection with public education than 
that connected with the architectural details of 
It has become so 
State 


planning a school building. 
important in the minds of Boards of 
Education that they have employed on full-time 
school architects, and independent firms of 
architects have specialized in school building 
with the idea of developing a type of building 
with features that provide for all the necessars 
uses of a well ordered modern school. The 
now make surveys of school populations so as 
to predict the number of pupils to provide for 
over a period of years in the future and to 
determine the proper location of a school build- 
ing for a growing city or town. Before he 
starts to plan the building the architect must 
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yw in detail the exact 
to which the build- 
is to be put, 1. e., 
whether it is a high 
ol, an elementary 


hool, and even what 


tem of instruction 1s 


He must de- 
kind of 
material that is best and 


be used. 


cide upon the 


most economical to use, 
the best ventilating and 

cker systems. He must 
be tamiliar with and 
recommend standard 
plumbing and heating 
systems and all features 


of safety against fire 





and other hazards con- 
with the 


nected opera- 


The 


school architect has become an important official 


tion of a school. 


adjunct to a State system of education and 


School Building, Roanoke. 
total cost $83,000, cubic foot cost 10 cents. 
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29 classrooms, 
Charles M. Robinson, Architect. 


A type of city building 20 years ago. 


he contributes no little to the successful and eco- 
nomic operation and progress of the schools. 


Utilization of the Hour Period 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Submitted by C. A. EDWARDS. State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


Directed Study Plan 


By Mary Netson HEFLIN 


1 IS the purpose of this paper to indicate the 
advantages of one type of the informal reci- 
tation plan of conducting supervised study. 
Teachers unwilling to try the unit plan and in 


experienced in handling individual difficulties, 
which are so much more easily discovered and 


overcome in latin and mathematics, will be in- 


rested in the method of approach here sug- 


gested. 


The social science teacher will perhaps use the 


rst tev 


minutes of the hour in review of the 
preceding day’s lesson, and, if possible, carry 


thought further. She will then make a short 
a 
I 


ttack upon the lesson assigned, the study of 


which has been directed the preceding day. 


‘hought must go further here than in the directed 


Ctr period, indicating 


ludy on the 


outside thought and 
A clear and definite 
When this has 


assignment. 


ssignment will then be made. 


heen done and any questions which students may 
have on the assignment have been cleared up, 
the students are directed to read over the entire 
section which has been assigned with the pur- 
pose of finding and contributing the main idea. 
In this way pupils are trained in rapid reading, 
and the harmless type of competition involved 
causes the class to come together more readily 
as a social group in the discussion that follows. 

While the pupils are reading, the teacher will 
find an excellent opportunity for approach to 
the backward pupil in discovering his reading 
difficulties. Among those which she will be 
likely to find are: Inability to follow directions ; 
inability to weigh values and select central 
thought; inability to arrange facts in order; in- 
ability to outline what is read; inability to sum- 
marize; inability to evaluate facts; inability to 
compare and contrast facts; inability to draw 
valid conclusions; inability to recall data. 


lor the superior students, who will complete 
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the reading first, interesting supplementary me- 
terial must be furnished from which they may 
get contributions for the group discussion. When 
the teacher has completed as much individual 
work as possible, has been from pupil to pupil to 
see how each has progressed, has asked factual 
and thought questions, meanings of words, sense 
of involved sentences, and has detected and done 
her best to overcome their weaknesses, and the 
class as a whole has completed the reading, the 
students are allowed to select the best central 
thought contributed. When this has been done, 
the students will re-read each paragraph with 
the purpose in mind of selecting the main idea 
in each. These topics will exist as sub-topics to 
the central thought of the section. 

From this point, the informal recitation will 
follow, paragraph by paragraph, through the use 
of factual and thought questions and group dis- 
cussion. Some definite assignment should be left 
over for home work in the form of reports or 
special assignments. 

One of the advantages of this method is the 
opportunity of drawing out backward students. 
Properly conducted, the directed study period 
gives the teacher an opportunity to develop self- 
dependence in her students. 


The Problem Method of Approach 
By Marietta STEPHENSON 

No attempt is made to treat fully the problem 
method but to indicate briefly its value in place 
of the extended assignment, or informal recita- 
tion, used with, or in place of, the usual super- 
vised study type of procedure. It is a method 
with the entire group and thus keeps alive the 
spirit of socialization. It involves thought pro- 
cesses in the selection of material for an intended 
solution and carries with it an assimilation not 
usually found in typical lesson preparation. 
When the problem is not closed during the su- 
pervised study period, the motivation of effort in 
further preparation is tremendous. This is the 
typical problem type of procedure with new ma- 
Not all material of course can be thrown 


terial. 
into the problem. 

The teacher should select a problem of interest 
to the pupils and on the level of their experi- 
It should be introduced in such a way— 


ences. 


in most cases by a question—that the students 
will be led involuntarily to the organization of 
an outline that may be followed in its solution. 
It is necessary for the teacher, after the pupils 
have seen that there is a problem, to proceed 
with the work by developing a discussion of im- 
portant questions which should be stated by the 
pupils themselves. These questions which pupils 
raise and those skilfully added by the teacher 
become the minimal assignment for the work on 
the problem. 

When beginning the study of the problem, the 
pupils should turn through the pages rapidly not- 
ing in a general way the content of each section 
which should be informally introduced before 
the class begins serious work. The teacher and 
pupils should then sketch the section as a whole, 
all who can commenting on the headings and 
outlining the main points to be discussed. The 
theme of the section is developed in this way 
keeping in mind its relation to the general prob- 
lem. Let each pupil read through the entire 
section at his own pace, and, when finished, let 
him select other reading from the suggested 
reading lists. At the end of a certain time have 
a general discussion of the problem covered in 
the section giving the pupils every opportunity to 
weigh the facts, to make decisions, and to de- 
fend their viewpoints. Let the pupils occasion- 
ally make special reports on extra reading and 
end with a debate. 


The Unit Plan of Teaching 
By ExvizABpetH DuRKIN 


The unit plan of teaching offers to the teacher 
the greatest possibility for the development of 
the pupil. This is the most important task which 
the teacher faces and in the ordinary classroom 
procedure the needs of the individual child must 
usually be subordinated to the routine of the 
group. There is, of course, a great deal to be 
said in favor of group activity, but in dealing 
with an unselected class—where the I. Q.’s 
range from the superior to the sub-normal—one 
technique cannot suffice for all. In order to 
accomplish very much with such a group, the 
teacher must adapt the subject matter to the 
individual. The unit plan, it seems to me, offers 
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most ideal way to do this in the average 
iblic school. 

In our plan of teaching by units a life situa- 
tion is created. There is no strict adherence to 
any one textbook as an infallible criterion. The 
pupil is given a small, selected library of per- 
haps fifteen or twenty books with which to work. 
lle formulates his own opinion about everything 
he studies, but he does this only after he is 
familiar with the points of view of several 
authors on the subject. 

\\e divide our study of American history into 
eight units, beginning with the early exploration 
and settling of America and coming up to 
present-day America. Each unit attempts to 
take care of one big division of our history; for 
instance, one of the units is called “America’s 
Search for Democracy.” 

When the child starts studying any phase of 
history, the knowledge which he may possess is 
He remembers only a 
confused jumble of facts; often he has no back- 
ground at all for the work he is beginning. 
Therefore, before entering a class upon the study 
of any unit of history we give them what is 
This means that we at- 
tempt, in a forty minute lecture, to 
acquaint the child with the material he is about 
Immediately after the lecture, a test 
This stresses the main points brought 
out in the lecture. The test usually consists of 
true-false, completion, and matching questions. 


usually a chaotic mass. 


called a “pre-view.” 
short, 


to study. 


is given. 


The results of the tests are often surprising. 
Pupils with almost no background at all will 
remember practically all of the facts brought out 
in the pre-view and will catch the general spirit 
and atmosphere which the teacher has attempted 
to infuse into her talk. This shows that the pre- 
view accomplishes two valuable things—it makes 
the pupil feel that he is a little familiar with the 
work when he begins studying the unit and it 
trains the pupil to pay strict attention. The 
slower pupil will fail to grasp all that the 
brighter pupils get from the lecture, but this is to 
be expected and provides a working basis for the 
teacher in getting the unit under way. 

After the pre-view and the test are over, the 
pupils are handed typed outlines of the unit to be 
studied. On this outline, the outstanding topics 


are organized and definite references are stated. 
In working out this part of the program the 
teacher will find the St. Louis and Denver 
courses of study invaluable. Here may be found 
a well-organized skeleton around which the out- 
line for study can be worked. Here, too, the 
teacher will find a basis for figuring out how 
much time should be devoted to each unit. 

In this article I shall use our Unit 6, “The 
Westward Movement,” as an example of how the 
plan actually works out. 

The general class study of this unit, after the 
pre-view, took about two weeks. At the end of 
this period, the brighter pupils were ready for 
their “mastery” test. In order to pass this test 
and “master” the unit, the pupil is required to 
make a grade of 95. This is almost perfect with 
a little margin left to take care of the human 
element in the situation. 

As may easily be seen, when this point is 
reached a need for differentiation in grades 
arises. Basing our work, in this part, on the 
Philadelphia plan, we worked out a system by 
which the pupil could try to make “B” and “A” 
grades. 

In order to make “B”, the pupil who had 
mastered the unit wrote a composition on any 
topic relating to the westward movement. He 
chose for this composition anything which he 
thought particularly significant and interesting. 
This topic was approved by the teacher before 
After this, the 
pupil began his research upon the topic, consult- 
ing as many books as possible and taking notes 
from them; next, he organized his material and 
had it checked by the teacher; then the final 
All during this 
time the teacher kept a close watch upon the 


any start was made upon it. 


draft of the paper was written. 


work, guiding the pupil whenever it was neces- 
sary. 

After this portion of the study was completed 
to the teacher’s satisfaction, the pupil was ready 
to do the work required for an “A” grade. This 
particular unit consisted of a project in pictures 
on some part of the westward movement. The 
pupils chose various subjects to work on, among 
them: Contrast of East and West, Development 
of Transportation to the West, Types of People 
Who Went West, etc. These posters were put 
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on exhibition in the room and excited much 
attention and free discussion on the part of all 
the students. 

During all this time the slower pupils were 
stulll working toward the mastery of the unit out- 
line. It is during this time that the teacher has a 
chance to help these students with the things 
which the brighter students grasped without any 
difficulty but which prove stumbling blocks to the 


child. 


slower pupils can be overcome to some extent in 


slow The greatest weaknesses of the 
this period. 

Some people might complain that this plan 
stresses the individual too much and the group 
too little. 
ginning of 


To eliminate this we have, at the be 

each hour period, ten or fifteen 
minutes of discussion in which all of the pupils 
take part. Asa rule, this goes only as far as the 
slowest pupil has progressed. 

Sometimes the pupils discuss the unit under 
study at this time, sometimes the teacher gives a 
short true-false or completion test to check upon 
the work of the class to date. The papers are 
corrected in class and the student profits by his 
mistakes and finds out his weak spots. Strange 
though it may seem, the pupils usually welcome 
Often 


this period is given over to pupils’ reports upon 


this way of checking upon themselves. 


things which the teacher has discovered they are 
interested in. Always in the supervised study, 
the teacher can see out-croppings of interest on 
the part of various pupils in different phases of 
the unit. For instance, almost all of the bovs 
were very much interested in the life led by the 
pioneers when we studied this great migration 
westward. It is indeed a poor teacher who can- 
not capitalize on openings like this. 

The pupils, themselves, keep a bulletin board. 
They bring to class current events of importance, 
pictures and articles bearing upon the problem in 
hand and anything which relates to the topic 
During the study of the 
bulletin 


the covered wagon days, of 


which is being studied. 


westward movement, we had on our 
board pictures of 
the men who are associated with this period in 


We had 


maps of the western States and the Oregon and 


our history, of the gold rush of 49. 


Sante Fe trails, and pictures of the first locomo- 


tive and similar things. Tesides these, there 


were articles on the development of transporta- 


EDUCATION 


tion, the inventions of the time, pioneer days, and 
the West of the present. 

It is in the supervised study period that the 
teacher faces the biggest pitfall. Here is it that 
the teacher must develop the real worth of the 
whole plan. If the study time is not put to 
excellent use, all the organization and planning 
in the world will not accomplish very much. This 
is why we give up about three quarters of our 
hour period to supervised study. 

With the outline as a basis, the pupil does not 
He has 


a guide to work with and definite references to 


approach his work in a haphazard way. 
help him. But the teacher must check again and 
again to see that the pupil is reading really to 
understand the material and that he is not merely 
memorizing facts. This tendency will be lessened 
to some degree if the teacher emphasizes atti- 
tudes and minimizes the number of things which 
must be learned. Of course, in history there is 
a certain amount of knowledge which the pupil 
must gain if he is to have any insight into the 
subject. The teacher must be careful not to err 
on the side of requiring too much or too Iittle 
learning. 

There will always be a great tendency to 
memorize on the part of the slower pupil. With 
skilful questioning and by holding small discus- 
sion groups with the pupils thus troubled, the 
teacher can eliminate this to a large extent. Py 
careful explanation and comparisons to things 
within the child’s own life, she can bring the 
subject matter down to a plane where the pupil 
will cease to think of it as so many facts to be 
crammed into his mind for a time and then for- 
gotten. He will tie the history up with his own 
life, if the teacher does her work properly. 

In the 
teacher cannot possibly find out just exactly which 
She certainly 


ordinary classroom procedure, the 
things are troubling each pupil. 
can do this during the supervised study time. 
Each pupil will always have his own individual 
problems and the alert teacher will diagnose the 
difficulty and help the pupil to work it out to 2 
successful solution. This takes time; in the case 
of the slow pupil, it takes time out of all pro 
portion to what he could receive in the ordinary 
Tt takes, above all, patience—and_ the 
that every 


Tf the 


class. 
really conscientous teacher will see 


pupil develops to his utmost capacity. 
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| her never slacks her efforts, the effect upon slow child gets help where he needs it and the 
the class is bound to show. Each pupil, inspired — brighter child is allowed to progress at his own 
by the teacher’s interest and help, will take a speed. He is given an incentive to go on toward 
; renewed interest in his study. After the tendency research work. He is encouraged to learn to 
j toward memorizing has been almost eliminated, organize his knowledge, and to create after he 
' the pupil will tend to do what the teacher has mastered the fundamental facts. If the plan 
5 emphasizes and will begin to associate cause with is well worked out, he is motivated in the best 
result. He will learn to pick out the main points way by a desire to learn more. In this plan the 
“i n his reading and to associate facts around needs of the group and of the individuals within 
them. It will be easier for him to study. the group are cared for in the simplest and most 
. The advantages of this plan are obvious. The — cffective possible manner. 
iS ae ra ay 
LO a e - 
d Teaching French Syllabication 
: By W. P. GRAHAM, University of Virginia 
ed HIENIE\VER the pronunciation of a All the consonants are single, except x; it 1s 
ti- French word is in question, it is very double. Most of the consonants may be doubled. 
Ss helpful to the beginner to be able quickly French has all the combinations of consonants 
i. to see the groups of letters into which that word — used in English. 
pil falls. This article presents the elementary facts A single consonant between vowels clings to 
‘he of the division of French words into both written the second: ex., ré-pé-ter; mai-son; pé-re; 
a and spoken syllables. sa-me-di. 
the ; The one double consonant, x, between vowels 
Written Syllables clings to the first: ex., ex-er-ci-ce; ex-em-ple ; 
- A ltrench word has as many written syllables — ex-i-ger; prox-i-mi-té. (X represents the sounds 
rth as it has vowels and diphthongs: ex., en-co-re; of two letters: either ks or gz.) 
‘aie ad-mi-ra-ble ; phi-lo-so-phi-e ; en-cou-ra-ge-ment. Whenever a consonant is doubled, its parts 
the In certain words, e, i, u, ou do not form a_ are divided: ex., ab-bé; el-le; es-sen-tiel; fa-mil- 
By svilable: ex., char-geons; for-geait; rien; ad-mi- le; im-mo-ler; in-no-cent ; sque-let-te ; er-rer. 
ons ra-tion ; pu-bli-que ; qui; jouet; oua-te. In combinations of different consonants, as 
the In the above examples, e serves to soften g many as may begin a word cling to the follow- 
upil hefore o and a; i and ou, falling before another ing vowel, the others cling to the preceding vowel : 
be vowel, are themselves only half vowels; u ac-  ex., con-son-ne; vir-gu-le; ac-com-plir; ven-dre- 
for- companies q as in [nglish, the two letters often di; mar-cher. 
own producing the sound k. The most notable exceptions to this rule are 
The essential element of a syllable is the pt ands followed by a consonant: ex., comp-ter ; 
the vowel: no vowel, no syllable. A syllable may — ac-cep-ter; cons-cien-ce; ins-tinet; ins-truc-tif ; 
hich onsist of a vowel alone, as in i-ma-ge; au-ré-o-le, — as-pect. 
ainly r, it may have one or more consonants either Note the division when vy is between two 
ene. hefore or after the vowel, or both before and vowels: ex., pay-er; ef-fray-er; gras-sey-er; 
‘dual iter it: ex., as-sem-bler;  tres-sail-le-ment; en-nuy-er; ap-puy-er; a-boy-er; voy-ons. (In 
e the ns-truc-tif, this position, y equals two 1’s). 
to 2 \s a rule, a syllable begins with a consonant 
case nd ends with a vowel. The student is warned Spoken Syllables 
pre- gainst leaving a consonant at the end of a sylla- The symbols used to represent the spoken 
nar ‘le. He should see the reason for thus leaving — syllables are those of the International System; 
{ the the syllable. they can be found in several of the French 
everl or the present purpose, consonants are treated = grammars in use in the schools. 
f the ‘ single, double, doubled, and in combinations. A French word has only as many spoken 
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syllables as it has pronounced vowels. Again the 
vowel is the essential part of a syllable. Except 
in final syllables, the rule that a syllable begins 
with a consonant and ends with a vowel applies 
more broadly to spoken than to written syllables. 
Many words end in a mute e, leaving a consonant 
as the final sounded letter of the word. Indeed, 
one of the uses of this final mute e is to compel 
the pronunciation of a preceding consonant. 
The mute e may occur in the body of a word, 
where it is often dropped. Hence, it is apparent 
that many words will have at least one fewer 
spoken syllables than written and often two 
fewer. Take el-le and sou-ve-nir, which become 
€l and suv-nir. The dropping of mute e’s in the 
middle and at the end of [French words con- 
tributes largely to the general impression of 
rapid speech on the I'renchman’s part. For the 
ear, this practice does augment the difficulty of 
comprehending spoken French. 

A single consonant between vowels clings to 
the second: ex., mai-son gives meé-z35; mé-lan- 
co-li-e gives me-la-k9-li; a-gneau gives a-po, 

The one double consonant divides its sounds 
between the preceding and following vowels: 
eX., ex-i-ger gives e€g-zi-ge; ex-cep-tion gives 
ek se-psj5; ex-em-ple gives eg-zapl. 


Doubled consonants are treated as one: ex., 
bal-let gives ba-le; in-no-cent gives i-no-sa; es- 
sen-tiel gives €-sa-sjel. 

Occasionally a doubled consonant is held some- 
what longer than the single and to indicate this 
prolongation two symbols are written: ex., Em- 
ma gives €m-ma; pour-rai gives pur-re. Even in 
these cases, certainiy two distinct m’s and r’s are 
not heard. The writing of the two symbols is 
only a means of indicating that the sound of the 
consonant is somewhat prolonged. 

Combinations of consonants that may begin a 
word cling to the second vowel: ex., con-clu 
gives k5-kly; pho-to-gra-phi-e gives fo-to-gra-fi; 
res-pect gives ré-spe; ins-truc-tif gives &-stryk- 
tif. 

It is seen from the above examples that, in 
combination with other consonants, s clings to 
the preceding vowel in written syllables but 
moves over to the following vowel in the spoken 
syllable. 

In combinations of consonants that do not be- 
gin a word those consonants that do not cling 
together unite with before them: 
ex., fra-ter-nel gives fra-ter-nel ; sou-ve-nir gives 
suv-nir; ar-ca-de gives ar-kad; cul-tu-re gives 


the vowel 


kvl-tvr; sep-tem-bre gives sep-tabr. 


Making Latin Interesting 


By MRS. W. L. LYNN, High School, Clifton Forge 


HE impression is general among students 

who enter high school that Latin is the 

most difficult and also the most uninterest- 

ing study in the curriculum. The teacher’s first 
duty is to banish this mistaken idea as quickly as 
possible by beginning with interesting material. 
After teaching Latin for eleven years, I find 
that the work grows more interesting both to me 
Some of the 


methods which I have used recently may be of 


and to my classes each term. 
interest to other teachers. 

Last term we had a Latin Exhibit consisting 
of the work done in all the classes under my 
direction. 

The Latin I class had vocabulary notebooks, 
which made the work interesting for them as 
well as instructive. They contained words from 
their regular vocabularies with English deriva- 
The covers 


tives and pictures to represent them. 


were made by the students, using Roman ma- 
terial when possible. 
The Latin IV class made sandals, swords, 
standards, vineae, maps, posters using material 
to show all the objects sacred to the different 
gods and goddesses, and dressed dolls as the 
men, children and _ soldiers 
This class also had notebooks in which 


Roman ° women, 
dressed. 
they wrote a short article on the persons men- 
tioned in the reading and in which they pasted 
all references either to modern or ancient Italy 
found in newspapers and magazines. The Vergil 
class published two pamphlets this session, which 
has made the work especially interesting to them. 

At the beginning of the term each member of 
the class selected a character from the Aeneid 
which they wished to represent. They followed 
the characters all through the story, and wrote 
This has 


the story each day as it was unfolded. 
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Latin Class representing characters in 
the Aeneid. 


been especially interesting, and the work is almost 
complete now. References and pictures found 
in modern magazines were put in these books, 
too, but only those referring to the character 
about which the student was writing. 

One boy made Neptune’s trident and two of 
the girls made Dido’s funeral pyre with every- 
thing on it as described in Vergil. Dido was 
standing by the pyre with tears in her eyes and 
a small sword in her hand. 

This class also made posters including draw- 
ings of the characters which they represented. 

Wednesday May 1, 1929, we had a very suc- 
cessful representation of Hades and Elysium, 
prepared by the Latin IV and Latin VIII classes. 
We have two rooms adjoining with a door be- 
tween and another door opening into the princi- 
pal’s office so that it could be made very real. 

The room representing Hades was decorated 
i red and was very dark. Just outside the door 
was the Sibyl’s Cave where the Sibyl had the 
floor covered with leaves upon which prophecies 
were written. Near her Aeneas stood with the 
golden branch ready to go on his journey. Charon 
Was just outside the door with his boat on the 
River Styx and Mercury stood near him. 

Inside the door the visitors found Minos with 
his urn; the Goddess of Justice with her balances 


and sword; Queen of Hades with her dog; King 
of Hades; Sisyphus rolling his stone; Dido; 
Tisiphone guarding Tartarus, where the groans 
and rattling chains were heard; Spirits guarded 
by the Fury to keep them from eating; Theseus; 
the daughters of Danaus trying to fill the bottom- 
less cask; the three Fates. 

From this point the visitors entered Elysium 
which was very different. The room was deco- 
rated with purple crepe paper, flowers and trees. 

Here the students, appropriately costumed, 
were playing musical instruments, singing Latin 
songs, playing games and roaming about the 
In the center of the room was a table 
from which they ate when they wished. In the 
corner of the room in a secluded grove sat 
Anchises. 


room. 


From this grove flowed the river 
Lethe on whose banks were the spirits about 
ready to return to earth. The office door rep- 
resented the Ivory Gate through which the visi- 
tors came back to earth. 

The students seemed to enjoy working up the 
little pageant and both boys and girls made their 
own costumes. 

I have found that work of this type is inter- 
esting to both teacher and student and makes the 
students more anxious to work on the more 
difficult part of the Latin. 











Latin Class ready to play Roman games and 
sing Latin songs. 
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Heroic Hampden-Sydney—-A Cradle of Educators 


By CUTHBERT HICKS 


HOSE who have at heart the interest of 
higher education in Virginia cannot fail to 
be moved by the effort of historic Hampden- 


only is it the second oldest college in Virginia 
and the South but it has continued for 153 years 
without closing its doors. It has the distinction 
of being the only college founded in the very 
year of the Revolution, and among its charter 
members were Patrick Henry, 

who sent his six sons there, 

Madison, the 


President of the Republic, and 


James fourth 
six members of the Vir 
ginia Conventions of ’74-’76. 
It was founded by [l’resby 


terians and_ Episcopalians 
working happily together and 
has been distinguished for the 
quality of Christian education 
it has offered, unhampered by 
political influence or religious 
limitations. 

Always a small cultural col- 
lege, Hampden-Sydney _ has, 
for its size, produced a greater 
number of leaders than any 
United 


enrolment to- 


other college in the 
States. The 
day is only 258, the highest 

in its history, and the board of trustees has de- 
creed that enrolment shall never exceed 400, for 
experience has shown, at Hampden-Sydney at 
any rate, that with a small enrolment the student 
receives that individual attention from the faculty 
which develops his best capabilities. 

In the course of its history, Hampden-Sydney 
has produced an imposing number of leaders in 
almost every branch of life, and its services to 
the nation, and to the State of Virginia in par 
ticular, are no less remarkable than its produc- 
tion of great men in the fields of education, the 
Church, medicine and the law. Comparatively 
few know anything of the history and record 
of this astonishing little college because it has 
never advertised, and situated as it is, seven miles 





Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston 


from Farmville, and a little over half the dis- 
tance from Richmond to Lynchburg, it has been 
so geographically placed that the people of the 
cities have had no opportunity of knowing either 
of her triumphs or her difficulties. 

It is impossible here to give any adequate 
history of the college but it should be recorded 
that Hampden-Sydney has given to the nation 
one president of the United States, ten United 

States 


members, twenty five members 


senators, two cabinet 


of the House of Representa- 
tives, and four foreign minis- 
ters. Also eleven Hampden- 
Sydney men have been goy- 
ernors of States, four of them, 
namely, W. B. Giles, W. H. 
Cabell, P. \WW. McKinney, and 
IX. Lee Trinkle, having been 
Governors of Virginia. Scores 
of State senators and_ repre- 
sentatives are also on the roll. 
As Governor Byrd wrote re- 
cently —“There were — times 
when every important position 
in the State of Virginia, from 
Governor down, was filled by 
Hampden-Sydney men.” 
I:qually astonishing is_ the 
number of outstanding names 
that Hampden-Sydney has given to education. 
Her presidents constitute a line of scholars. Her 
first, second, fourth, fifth and sixth were dis- 
tinguished graduates of Princeton. Her first 
president became president of Princeton; her 
second president became the first president of 
Union College, New York; her fourth founded 
Princeton Theological Seminary and her seventh 
president, Jonathan P. Cushing of New Hamp- 
shire, a graduate of Dartmouth College, was per- 
haps the greatest of all, leaving an indelible im- 
With William Max- 
well, a graduate of Yale, who was president from 
1838 to 1844, Cushing founded and for several 


vears kept alive the Virginia Historical Society. 


pression on the institution, 


Hampden-Svdney alumni have founded, te 
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vived or reorganized over twenty universities, 


colleges, and theological seminaries, chiefly in the 
South. Among these are Washington College, 


Tennessee; Transylvania University, Kentucky ; 


inklin College, out of which grew the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, revived by Moses Waddell in 
1818; Austin College, Texas; Stuart College, out 
of which grew Southwestern Presbyterian Uni- 
versity; and many 


In 1830, Edward Baptist, an alumnus of 
Hampden-Sydney, organized the Baptist Educa- 
tional Society which developed into Richmond 
College in 1840 and is now Richmond University. 
The Union Theological Seminary of Virginia, 
now in Richmond but for three-quarters of a 
century upon the campus of Hampden-Sydney, 
was founded by Hampden-Sydney men. There 
was the Reverend 





Reference 


others. 
has been made to 
the first president 
of Union College, 
New York, who 
vas the Reverend 
|. Blair Smith, and 
to Princeton Theo- 
logical 
founded by the 
Rev. Archibald 
\lexander in 1812. 

Here in Virginia, 
the efforts of 


Svdney 


Seminary 


Hampden 
men in aid of edu- 
cation are indelibly 
inscribed in the 


records of many 


leading institutions. 
First, there. is 
Cabell, 
an alumnus of the 
College of 1825, 


Ie eph C 


who was SO closelv 


ASSOK lated W 1 t h 


Thomas Jefferson 








Dr. Moses Wad- 
dell, founder of 
the celebrated Wil- 
lington Academy 
and teacher of 
Calhoun, Legare, 
Longstreet, Butler, 
and other men 
prominent in the 
affairs of the ante- 
bellum South. And 
there was Tandon 
Cabell Garland, 
president of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Col- 
lege and for so 
many years Chan- 
cellor of Vander- 
bilt 
Three presidents 
of Davidson Col- 
lege, N. C., came 
from 


Sydney. 


University. 


Hampden- 





This short record 
gives some idea of 
the quality of edu- 





n founding — the 
University of Vir- 
ginia. Indeed Jef 
ferson has put it on record that without Cabell’s 
State institution would never 

Then ‘there was the Medical 
College of Virginia, established under the char- 
er and seal of Hampdén-Svdnev College bv 
Dr. Socrates Maupin and others in 1838. This 


he first medical school in the South and it 


help, our great 


ive come 10 life. 


: : : 
vorthy of note that the school was situated in 
Nichmond instead of at Hampden-Sydnev from 


S+/ 1253 


cator that Hamp- 
War Memorial Gateway den - Sydney has 
produced. Many 


of her living alumni are presidents of colleges 
and universities, as, for instance, Dr. George 
Denny, president of the University of Alabama ; 
Dr. Charles W. Dabney, formerly president of 
the University of Tennessee; Dr. J. D. Blanton, 
president of Ward-Belmont College; Dr. J. E. 
Allen, president of Davis and Elkins College, 
West Virginia; Dr. George Diehl, president Con- 
cord College, West Virginia; Dr. C. C. 
president of the Eastman Business College, New 


James, 
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York; and Dr. J. D. Eggleston, formerly State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Virginia 
and formerly president of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, who is now the president of Hampden- 
Sydney. 

The number of Hampden-Sydney men who 
have become teachers is impossible to estimate. 
About 130 have become professors in universi- 
ties and colleges and 170 have become principals 
Add to this the 


many Hampden-Sydney men who have been and 


of academies and high schools. 


are professors in medical schools and over 600 
men who have passed from the college to teach 
the gospel of Christ, and still it is impossible to 
obtain a comprehensive picture of what Hamp- 
den-Sydney has done for education. 

The college throughout its history has _ re- 
mained strictly cultural, concerning itself little 
with vocational or utilitarian tendencies, and the 
grading at Hampden-Sydney has always been 
rigid. Actual teaching, as distinguished from 
mere lecture courses, continues as the chief fea- 
ture of instruction technique. 

One of the signs of faithfulness to high stand- 
ards is its loyalty to the classics. While many 
another college has been turning aside to new 
and “practical” studies, Hampden-Sydney, un- 
wavering in the view that higher education means 
training the mind rather than supplying knowl- 
It is 
one of the few remaining colleges that require 
either Latin or Greek for the B. A. degree. To- 
day 65 of the 258 undergraduates study Latin 
and 80 study Greek, a greater percentage it is 
believed than any other American college. The 
Hampden-Sydney grad- 


edge, has hammered away at the classics. 


results are undeniable. 
uates are sought and welcomed in the profes- 
sional and research schools of the universities 
and many are the tributes that have been paid 
to the quality of scholarship which these teachers 
from Hampden-Sydney have displayed. 

Dr. Harris Hart, the present Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the 
writing recently of the service Hampden-Sydney 
has rendered the public school system, said: 

“This college is notable for the thoroughness of 
its academic work and for the fine influence it 
These are 


Commonwealth, 


exercises in character development. 
of course the chief attributes of the safe and 
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successful high school instructor. This college 
has furnished to the common school system a 
very large number of fine and influential in- 
structors and school supervisors.” 

Everyone interested in education in Virgina 
will remember Captain Gordon McCabe, for 
forty years a leading educator. In a letter written 
in 1906, Captain McCabe said: 

“| have enjoyed exceptional opportunities for 
judging fairly the work done by this fine old 
college. ‘or six and thirty years I was head- 
master of one of the largest fitting-schools in 
this Commonwealth, and for many years I was a 
member of the Governing Body of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, being Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of Schools and Courses of 
Instruction in that institution during the whole 
time of my service as a Visitor or Trustee. 

“Though the majority of my pupils went direct 
from me to the University, many of them entered 
Hampden-Sydney and there graduated. Watch- 
ing their college careers narrowly and keeping in 
close touch with them, I was thus enabled to 
form an intimate judgment as to the solidity and 
honesty of the instruction given there and the 
influence of the college on the development of 
character. Scarcely less intimate was the opinion 
[I was enabled to form while a Visitor of the 
University of Virginia, as to the moral and intel- 
lectual training of young men, not my pupils, 
who came to that institution after graduating at 
Hampden-Sydney. 

“The old-fashioned smaller college of honest 
teaching, simple life and high traditions (of 
which Williams College in Massachusetts and 
Hampden-Sydney in Virginia are such conspicu- 
ous types) is one of the most priceless assets of 
the 
fostered by every thoughtful and patriotic man 


nation—a possession to be cherished and 
and woman keenly interested in the moral, as 
well as the intellectual uplifting of the whole 
country.” 

Tt is indeed strange that any college with s0 
enviable a record should be in want. It would 
be nothing short of tragic should disaster over 
take her. In 1919, the Presbyterian Synod of 
Virginia became responsible for Hampden-Sy4- 
ney. The Church nominates the trustees but 
exercises no other control. Without its help the 
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college would have died. The present contribu- 
tions from the Church go to defray current ex- 
penses of the college but these contributions do 
not allow for the establishment of an adequate 
endowment fund, without which no college can 
live to-day, nor do they allow for expenditures 
for much needed buildings. 

After 153 years, Hampden-Sydney has the 
lowest endowment funds of any standard college 
in the United States, either white or colored— 
only $167,000. Unless those endowment funds 
reach half a million shortly, her credits will no 
longer be recognized by the Southern Associa- 
tion. The General Education Board has offered 
Hampden-Sydney $100,000 for endowment if her 
friends will raise $225,000 of new endowment by 
Not one Chair of Learning 
is yet endowed. Therefore, Hampden-Sydney 
is asking for $1,000,000 to be divided equally 


June 30 of this year. 


between money for endowment and money for 
new buildings. 

For decades the college has endured a hand-to- 
mouth existence in silence. The time has come 
now when, in view of its astonishing services, 
there is every reason for an appeal that it be 
placed forever beyond need, that after more than 
a century and a half of sustained Christian ef- 
fort, self-denial, labor and poverty on the part of 
everyone connected with it, the college may con- 
tinue to uphold its fine standard of scholarship 
and of manly Christian ideals. 

As Governor Byrd said recently about the 
college, “I am confident there must be a great 
number of men and women today who have the 
clear vision to see what our forefathers saw— 
that the South must raise from among its own 
people men capable of such leadership as Hamp- 
den-Sydney has produced.” 


Committees at Work on the Problems of the Virginia Education 
Association 


President Robert W. House is ex-officio 


member of all committees 
Resolutions Committee: 


L.. F. Shelburne, Chairman, Staunton. 

C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Richmond. 

Miss Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk. 

Miss Leslie Fox, Front Royal. 

Dr. J. N. Hillman, Emory and Henry College, 


Emory. 
Legislative Committee: 


J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 

Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg. 

Jesse H. Binford, Richmond. 


F. F, Jenkins, Franklin. 


Committee on Permanent Headquarters: 


J. H. Saunders, Chairman, Newport News. 
C. J. Heatwole, Richmond. 
W. D. Ellis, Richmond. 


Salary Scale Committee: 


G. L. H. Johnson, Chairman, Danville. 

J. G. Eberwine, Suffolk, R. 5. 

Dr. Charles E. Myers, Richmond. 

Miss Maude Glenn, Prospect. 

Dr. M. L. Combs, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg. 


Preventorium Committee: 


‘red M. Alexander, Chairman, Newport News. 
D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke. 
J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee: 


Miss Cornelia S. Adair, Chairman, Richmond. 
Miss Lottie M. Evans, Richmond. 

Mrs. E. B. Joynes, Norfolk. 

Fred M. Alexander, Newport News. 

J. D. Harris, Richmond. 

H. D. Wolff, Petersburg. 

J. H. Saunders, Newport News. 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 
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The Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia 


By MAURY BALDWIN WATTS, Secretary, Supreme Courts of Appeals 





The Supreme 
Court of Appeals 
heads the judiciary 
department of the 
State government, 
one of the three 
great divisions es- 
tablished by the con- 
stitution of the State. 


radical 





Quite 


changes in its com- 





position and organi- 





zation were made by 


Maury Baldwin Watts 


the revised consti- 
tution, adopted by vote of the people in June, 
1928. time the constitution 


provided for a court of five judges, but the 


Prior to that 


revised constitution declares that the court shall 
consist of seven judges, any four of whom, when 
convened, shall form a quorum. These seven 
judges are authorized to sit either in bank or in 
two divisions of not less than three judges each, 
and each division is clothed with the full power 
and authority of the court, subject to the general 
control of the court sitting in bank, provided the 
decision of the division is concurred in by at least 
three judges. An exception is made, however, as 
to cases involving the construction of the con- 
stitution of the State, or of the United States, 
the decision of which must be by concurrence of 
at least four of the judges. 

The judges are given the title of justice by the 
constitution, the judge longest in continuous serv- 
ice to be chief justice, or if two or more shall 
have so served for the same period, the senior in 
years shall be chief justice. 

The two houses of the General Assembly, by 
joint vote, choose the justices for terms of twelve 
years; but in the event of a vacaney occurring 
during the vacation of the General Assembly the 
governor is authorized to fill it by appointment. 

After the revised constitution of 1928 became 
effective, the governor declined to appoint the 
two additional justices for which it provided so 
that there are now two vacancies on the court 
which will probably not be filled until the General 


Assembly of 1930 convenes. 


While the court has original jurisdiction in 
cases of habeas corpus, mandamus and prohibi- 
tion (the latter referring to prohibiting a court 
from taking some action and not to the law re- 
lating to intoxicating liquors), its principal work 
is as an appellate court—that is, reviewing the 
decisions of the lower courts of the State. Ina 
few instances, appeal is as a matter of right, 
such as from decisions of the State Corporation 
Commission, but in a great majority of the cases 
the court, or justices, must first determine 
whether or not the petitioner is entitled to a re- 
view of the case. This of course necessitates a 
preliminary consideration, ex parte, of all peti- 
tions and records presented. No appeal or writ 
of error can be allowed in a matter merely pe- 
cuniary when the amount involved is less than 
$300. 

In recent years an average of about 300 peti- 
tions for appeals or writs of error a year are 
presented to the court by those dissatisfied with 
A little more than 
half of these petitions are granted so that the 


the result in the lower court. 


court places upon its docket between 150 and 175 
cases a year. 

It has been found impossible for five justices 
to hear and decide this many cases every vear, 
and so, within the last few years, a temporary 
Special Court of Appeals on two occasions has 
been provided by the General Assembly to assist 
the regular court. It was for the purpose of en- 
abling the regular court to hear and determine 
all of the cases upon its docket with resonable 
promptness that provision was made in the re- 
vised constitution for an increase in the number 
of judges and the dividing of the court into two 
sections. Because of the two vacancies above 
referred to, the court has continued under the 
new constitution to sit in bank. 

In procuring an appeal, or writ of error, it 1s 
necessary for the party complaining of the de- 
cision of the lower court to have a copy of the 
record made by the clerk. This record consists 
of the pleadings and evidence with the excep- 
tions taken to the various rulings of the court. 
Counsel for the party appealing presents this 
record, with his petition containing assignments 
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of error and argument, to one of the justices, or 
to the court while in session. Should the appeal 
be granted, the case is placed upon the docket of 
the court, the record (and petition) printed, and 
printed briefs filed by both the party asking for 
the reversal of the case and the party in whose 
favor it was decided in the lower court. The 
cases are placed upon the docket in the order in 
which they are matured, except that the criminal 
cases precede the civil cases, and there is a privi- 
leged docket following the criminal docket upon 
which the court directs cases to be placed which 
it considers are entitled to precedence for some 
particular reason. 

The court has three places of session, Rich- 
mond, Wytheville and Staunton, one session a 
year being held at each Wytheville and Staun- 
ton, and three at Richmond. Cases originating 
in certain counties and cities are by statute 
assigned to each of these places, though for good 
cause the court may, in its discretion, transfer 
cases from one place of session to another. The 
cases are called in turn at each place of session, 
according to position on the docket, and one hour 
of oral argument on each side is allowed—two 
hours to each case. 

At 10 o'clock in the morning, during a session 
of the court, the justices, wearing black silk 
robes, enter the court room from the adjoining 
conference room. As the chief justice opens the 
door, the tipstaff in the court room rises, raps 
for order and announces: “The Chief Justice 
and Justices of the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia.” All in the court room rise, and the 
tipstaff opens court thus: 

“Ovez! Ovez! Oyez! Silence is commanded 
on pain of imprisonment while the honorable 
justices of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia are sitting. All persons having business 
with this court will draw near and give their 
attention. Any having pleas to enter or suits to 
prosecute let them come forward and they shall 


v heard, God save the Commonwealth !” 


The justices then bow to the members of the 
bar, the members of the bar bow to the justices, 
and all are seated. 

The first business is the reading of the orders 
entered on the preceding day (if anv), which 
are signed by the chief justice, or by the pre- 


siding justice if the chief justice is absent. 


heard, the case next in 
order on the docket is called by the clerk, and 
oral argument begins. A case may be submitted 
for decision upon the printed briefs without oral 
argument if counsel so agree. The court usually 
sits three hours and a half each day with a short 
At the end of that 
time the tipstaff closes for the day, saying: 
“Ovyez! Oyez! Oyez! All persons are discharged 
from further attendance on this court to-day. 


Motions are next 


intermission between cases. 


Court stands adjourned until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock”—or whenever the next session is 
to be held. 

Cases submitted to the court for decision are 
discussed by the justices in conference and 
assigned among the justices for the preparation 
of written opinions. 

The second Thursday of each term is “Opinion 
Day,” when each of the justices delivers opinions 
in cases assigned to him, usually those which 
This 


opinion, while prepared by one justice, sets forth 


have been argued at a previous term. 


the views of a majority of those by whom the 
case was heard. In the old days, when there 
were fewer cases to be decided, the judges often 
read their opinions at length, and sometimes more 
than one judge prepared opinions in the same 
case; but now the justices merely state the style 
of the case, the court from which it was appealed, 
and the conclusion reached by the appellate 
court—whether reversed or affirmed—and there 
is only one opinion, unless one or more of the 
justices dissent from the conclusion reached by 
the majority. Opinions are delivered on opinion 
days immediately after the reading and signing 
of .the orders, 

In choosing the judges of the Supreme Court 
of Appeals, the General Assembly has usually 
selected one from each of the five geographical 
divisions of the State but there is no law so re- 
quiring. At the present time two of the justices 
come from Tidewater Virginia. 

The justices now constituting the court are: 
Prentis, Chief Justice, of Suffolk, 
(Tidewater) ; Jesse F. West, of Waverly, (Tide- 
water); Preston W. Campbell, of Abingdon, 
Richard H. LL. 
I‘redericksburg (Piedmont) ; and Henry W. Holt, 


f Staunton, (Valley). 


Robert R. 


(Southwest) ; Chichester, of 


( 
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Helps For Grade Teachers 


VACATION AND THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


UNE! Vacation! Magic words these! To 

many they mean freedom from _ responsi- 

bility; freedom from the routine of school 
duties ; freedom to do just what one pleases to 
do. To other teachers, it perhaps means scram- 
bles in Europe or travel in America; to others it 
may bring a round of home duties with perhaps 
a session at summer school. 

However this may be, if you are a teacher, to 
you Vacation thoughts are long, long thoughts 
and already yours are stretching out to the year 
that lies ahead. It is not well to be too serious 
regarding the year that lies ahead, remember 
that no teacher can make the best teacher unless 
she has some time during the day time for real 
rollicking fun. 

As we wend our way in the diversified paths 
of vacation let us not forget that to be eminently 
successful in any undertaking somebody must be 
perpetually on the job. 

I heard this story at Rutger’s last summer. 
The speaker said, “I chanced to buy some flowers 
from the best known florist in an eastern city 
and mentioned to him that I had heard his 
success in retail business was due to his dependa- 
bility. Old customers declare that he never gets 
addresses mixed up and never fails to keep his 
promises about delivery.” 

“If I have such a reputation,” the florist re- 
plied, “I have paid a big price for it. I haven’t 
had a day off—not even a Sunday—in so many 
vears that you may not believe me. I have stuck 


9 


constantly on the job to make sure that every- 
thing has proper attention.” 

It is true that nearly every business, large or 
small, which is a conspicuous success, as well as 
every successful home or school has cost some- 
body just such a sacrifice. Somebody has had to 
be perpetually on the job. 

Doubtless as the summer days speed by we 
will see and hear much about the newer methods 
of teaching. The Dalton Plan, the Winnetka 
Method, Individual Technique are interesting, 
instructive and pre-eminently helpful. It is 
somewhat difficult to separate these methods. 


They cach concern the individual technique; 
herein lies their effectiveness. 

The Dalton Plan was worked out by a young 
teacher in one of the New England States, and 
vas first tried by the Dalton school in Massa- 
chusetts, hence its name. 

The teacher had undertaken a one-room school 
with its usual several grades. Bewildered but un- 
daunted by the sea of work about her, and the 
still greater sea in the offing, she set about con- 
quering the difficulties. 

For the higher grades the lesson assignments 
were written in units requiring a month’s time 
for completion. This meant more work for the 
teacher if organizing the material in the first 
place is counted—just now teachers almost have 
to write their textbooks. But the result does 
not show harder work, for she has no special 
material to prepare each day as they are a part 
of the individual technique. She grades tests 
She spends more time down among the 
children, less time at her desk hearing recita- 


only. 


tions. Glory be! This plan requires small 
classes. Good teaching of any kind requires 


small classes. 

What are the effects of the individual tech- 
There are several sources of accurate 
These are sum- 
med up in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Part II, 
National Society for ,the Study of Education. 

These experiments tend to confirm each other 


nique? 
statistical information on this. 


in the following findings: 


1. Individual work saves time, especially for 
the brighter children would 
normally be repeaters. 


and those who 

2. It results in devoting an unusually large 
amount of time to group and creative activities. 

3. The tendency of this method does not seem 
so much toward getting children through school 
at an early age as the using of saved time for 
broader and deeper education. 

4. Individual promotions appear definitely to 
decrease retardation and corresponding over- 
ageness. 
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5. Individual work does not seem to place an 
undue burden upon the teacher. 

6. A recent investigation shows that children 
trained under these plans in the elementary 
school do somewhat better work in high school, 
even where the high school uses the class method, 
than do children of the same mentality from 
class system elementary schools; and the indi- 
vidually trained children take more active part in 
the extra-curricular activities of the high school. 

The States in which public education ranks 
highest are requiring more and more that indi- 
vidual technique be used. They are not so par- 
ticular as to the name of the plan but individual 
instruction and individual liberty must be given. 

\ result of this was graphically shown last 
vear in a New Jersey school. This school had 
been using the individual technique method for 
several vears. 

The seventh grade was asked to write the final 
test of geography for the fourth grade. There 
were thirty questions submitted from which a 
committee of teachers selected the following: 

1. Tell what each of the following is: Bagdad, 
\lps, Europe, Nile, Amsterdam, Vesuvius, gon- 
dola, Matterhorn, Italy, Rome. 

\Vhy is the Nile so important to Egypt? 
Answer true or false. 
a. The Sahara Desert is in Arabia. 


? 
- 
0). 


hb. Cattle are well cared for in Switzerland. 
c. Persian rugs are made by machinery. 
d. Dates grow where there is much sun- 
shine and little rain. 
e. Dykes are built in Holland to keep the 
sea back from the lowlands. 
+. After each group of words write the name 
of a country it describes. 
a. A desert country. 
bh. A warm, sunny land. 
c. A jungle land. 
d. A mountainous country. 
e. A lowland. 
5. Why does Switzerland not have a navy? 
6. Describe in two or three sentences some 
interesting place in Italy. 
7. Name three peninsulas in the Mediterranean 
and give a product of each. 
8. Why is it that Switzerland produces so 


( hee se ? 


9. Name three occupations of the people in 
the Netherlands. 


10. Tell why you have or have not enjoyed 
the new geographies we have had this term. 


There were no failures in Grade IV. But 
what do you think of the ability of that seventh 
grade? 

Doubtless you will hear much and see more of 
Visual Education expressed in terms of moving 
pictures—* ’Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 

Visual Education is the capitalization of the 
eye-contacts with the world in which we live for 
the purpose of education—a coordination of see- 
ing, feeling and thinking. It is not a new idea. 
We have idled about it. This has been brought 
home to educators with greater force by such 
developments outside of the classroom as the 
picture newspaper, advertising and the motion 
Numbers of pupils will get 
their notion of life through pictures, because it is 
thus they are brought into contact with life. 


picture industry. 


Pictures, as pictorial means, furnish the most 
effective plan for certain pupils to comprehend 
things we should like to consider. They are most 
helpful in introducing new subjects. 

Some materials which contribute to teaching 
are maps, globes, flat pictures, stereopticon, 
lantern slides, drama, pageants and the cinema 
films. 

Museums of the country are reaching out to 
the schools. They are offering cinema films and 
slides at a nominal price, every one of which is 
of educative value. Their history pictures are 
especially fine. About all one can do in teaching 
history anyway is to make the other people 
hive. 

Pictures demanded by theaters and pictures 
demanded by schools are of a widely different 
type. Theaters want pictures that will bring 
amusement and recreation. Schools require pic- 
tures that will educate. 

Visual aid in education, however, cannot take 
the place of textbooks. Pictures are a means to 
an end built up around the textbook; a new ma- 
terial and a newer method which give the pupil a 
clearer conception of the subject; they place him 
as near as possible to the experiences of the race, 
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thus causing him to think and giving him an 
opportunity to do things for himself. 

It was our good fortune to see two historical 
photoplays in which were incorporated some of 
the chief episodes of the past. There is some- 
thing more than instruction here ; the people who 
made history live before your eyes. The new 
history has found a wonderful means of teach- 
ing—the moving picture. 

We wish that we might place these historical 
No one 


teacher, no one group of teachers can do this, 


photoplays in every school in Virginia. 


but the fourteen thousand teachers of Virginia 
of one mind and one accord united in action can 
do anything they wish. For the betterment of 
school conditions their power is limited only by 
the lack of steadiness 
Our governor, our legislature, our State 


of purpose and coopera- 
tion. 
superintendent and our State Board of Tduca- 
tion are bringing wonderful achievments in our 
public schools. The one crying need is the 
closest cooperation from every teacher in the 
State. 

An official in a church once complained to his 
pastor that their church was as cold as an ice- 
burg. “Probably,” replied the pastor, “but con- 
ditions would be considerably improved if you 
would remove that block of ice upon which you 
are sitting.” Teachers, apply this to vour school 
work in Virginia. 

Tell us a story! This is the cry of young and 


old everywhere. Story tellers have spun tales 


and tales everywhere, but never enough. So let 
me close “Helps for Grade Teachers” for this 


session with this story—a true one. 

A party of three friends were traveling in 
Switzerland and they wished to climb one of the 
Alpine peaks. The guide had been secured, all 
other arrangements were perfected for the climb. 
The day on which they were to start dawned 
cloudy and threatening. The hotel people tried 
to persuade the climbers to postpone the trip 
until more favorable weather. They clung to 
their plans, however, and started early in the 


morning. 
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They had been gone less than an hour when a 
snowstorm in all its biting, blinding fury des- 
cended upon them. The air grew darker and 
darker, the pathway slippery and more slippery. 
Deciding to return to the hotel, they found that 
they had lost their way. Following the guide’s 
suggestion they bound two of the tourists to- 
gether and the other tourist was bound to the 
guide. 

At the hotel, anxiety for the lost party was at 
its height. [arly next morning a rescue party 
started in search of the men. Soon they returned 
with the guide and one of the tourists. Nothing 
was heard from the other men. 

An investigation of the hotel revealed one of 
the tourists sleeping quietly in his bed. He was 
About 
As he came the other guests drew aside 
at a table at 


which two men were sitting, they immediately 


not disturbed. noon he into the 


lobby. 


to let him pass; he took a 


came 
seat 


arose and left. 

Then he sought the hotel proprietor and de 
manded to know the cause of his ill treatment; 
demanded to know why he was refused recog- 
nition, 

The proprietor folded his arms and looked the 
tourist squarely in the eye. He replied, “Our 
rescuers went out to find you and your com- 
panions. Two of your party are resting, the 
body of the other one lies in yonder chamber 
and, Sir, the rope which had bound him to you 
was—cul.” 

You and IT dare not cut the rope which binds 
us to the community in which we teach; which 
binds us to the educational system of Virginia, 
which binds us to children with whom our lives 
are so closely linked. 

The unprepared teacher has no rope. The 
static teacher’s rope has fallen to pieces, has 
gone to waste for want of use. 

It is the dynamic teacher who throws out the 
life line, fulfilling her God-given mission of a 
teacher. 

To all of our Virginia teachers, to teachers 


everywhere a joyful and profitable vacation. 


ERS 
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Virginia Shrines Becoming the Mecca of School Children from 
Other States 


By R. F. NELSON 


HHIEN George J. Ryan, president of the 

New York City board of education, last 

month said that he hoped every school 
hild in the city of New York would have an 
pportunity to come to Virginia and by visiting 
her historic shrines take back something of the 
pirit and ideals of Washington and of Jefferson, 
he officially placed his seal of approval on a 
movement which promises to be the greatest 
piece of Americanization work ever undertaken 
in the United States. The plan, which calls for 
regular tours by history classes from New York 
schools during the entire school year, has been 
fostered by the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation during the last year as both a pub- 
licity and an educational project. It was put 
n practical operation when the “Inaugural 
Historic Educational Tour” visited Virginia 
March 22 to 25, inclusive. 
headed by Dr. Ryan and 325 of the leading 


This party was 


educators of New York City who covered the 


ground the State Chamber’s plan proposed the 


pupils should visit. Following the trip, these 
educators, including several members of the 
board of education and almost half of the 36 
high school principals in New York City, met 
in the board’s headquarters in New York and 
indorsed the trips, and Dr. Ryan, in accepting 
the presidency of the board for a new term, 
also indorsed the project. 

The plan to acquaint the children of the nation 
with the ideals of Jefferson, of Washington, of 
Monroe, of Madison and of that host of other 
great Virginians who have contributed so 
largely to the history of the United States was 
suggested by popular demand and because of the 
inability of school parties to get favorable rates 
and accommodations in visiting Virginia. More 
than a year ago the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce recognized this fact after study- 
ing the transportation and accommodation situ- 
ation in Virginia. The principal trouble was 
a lack of train and bus schedules to move visi- 
tors to Virginia with any degree of prompt- 
ness and comfort and the high cost involved 
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A party of New York visitors at the Yorktown Monument. 
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in long delays 
between sched- 
uled trains and 
bus movements. 
When utilizing 
regular facilities, 
it was found that 
a weck was re- 
quired to visit 
Virginia’s great- 
est historic 
shrines, although 





the distances 
were not. great 
between these 
points and accom- 
modations were 
sufficient if they 
could be co- 
ordinated. 
Conferences be- 
tween officials of _ aaa 
the State Cham- , 
ber and of the 

















railroads operat- A group of leaders of the New York party at the Old Jamestown Church. 


ing in Virginia 

developed the fact that the carriers were anxious 
to develop educational tours to Virginia, and, 
after several months of effort, arrangements 
were made with the carriers whereby the Vir- 
ginia visits could be made at a price below the 
fondest hopes of the instigators of the scheme. 
For instance, two parties, the George Washing- 
ton High School and the High School of Com- 
merce, both of the city of New York, were re- 
cently brought to Virginia under the auspices of 
the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce at a 
cost only about equal the regular cost of the 
railroad fare from New York to Charlottesville 
and return. The trip was an all-expense affair 
covering the historic points in Charlottesville, 
Richmond, the historic peninsula, and in Alex- 
andria, a trip which formerly would have taken 
a week. The parties left New York on Friday 
afternoon, in each instance, and were home Sun- 
day night, spending two days and two nights in 
Virginia. Plans have been laid by the Virginia 
Chamber to bring approximately seventeen of 
these New York high school parties to Virginia 
this spring and summer. Dr. Ryan is suggest- 


ing that a trip to Virginia be arranged for each 
of the thirty six high schools and each of the 
forty junior high schools of New York City 
during the coming autumn. Before this sched- 
ule can be perfected, however, Virginia must 
develop more accommodations to take care of 
her visitors. 

Demand for accommodations whereby visi- 
tors might be able to see Virginia’s shrines with 
facility have come chiefly from agencies which 
have heretofore ignored Virginia and which 
have taken their parties elsewhere. However, 
the parties which did come to Virginia took 
back home such favorable reports of the historic 
and scenic attractions of the State that a demand 
was created for Virginia visits which could not 
be denied. For many years children of the 
nation have been visiting Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and the historic points in New England 
because facilities had been developed which 
made it easy for the tourist agencies to offer 
these trips. This is one of the reasons why 
Plymouth Rock seems to be so much _ better 


known than Jamestown. 
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liowever, a few teachers throughout the na- 
tion realized the rightful place of Virginia in 
he history of the United States. One of these 
was Arthur Praatkin, of the Highland Park 
High School of Detroit, Michigan, who origi- 
nated the idea of bringing the children of his 
senior classes to the source of the history of the 
nation where they might visualize for them- 
selves the spots about which they studied in 
their classes. Nineteen years ago he brought 
the first school party to Virginia. One can 
imagine the difficulties which beset him at that 
time. But he did not stop. Every year since 
1910 Mr. Praatkin has brought a party of school 
children from his high school to Virginia. This 
year he brought two parties, one made up of 
175 girls and another composed of 125 boys, all 
of the graduating class of the Highland Park 
school. Under his system these children saved 
systematically from the time they entered school 
until the time for their graduation. Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia are included on their 
schedule and the total cost of the trip is approxi- 
mately $100, it is said. 

Other schools in the central and western 
States, in Pennsylvania and gradually in other 
parts of the country have followed his example, 
hut despite the fact that transportation officials 
and the Chamber of Commerce officials have 
worked diligently for years to interest school 
parties in visiting Virginia, our disorganized 
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transportation facilities have worked heavily 
against the Old Dominion. 

Investigation by the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce developed that in order to accom- 
modate tourist parties in some communities it 
would be necessary for the parties to travel 
through the country in busses because if the 
parties came by train, the localities did not have 
local taxi or bus facilities to take care of large 
parties of visitors and show them the points of 
historic interest in their own communities. 
Traveling by train, however, often was more 
restful than long bus rides and also cut down 
the running time between points to be seen, often 
allowing parties of tourists to see two or three 
additional cities on a trip lasting as many days. 
In some communities investigation developed 
that during certain seasons of the year the reg- 
ular motor tourist business absorbed completely 
all hotel accommodations. During the spring 
and summer it was found that in some of the 
leading cities in Virginia no accommodations for 
the night were available for parties of 200 or 
more persons. These conditions were surprising 
to Virginians but were well known to tourist and 
other agencies engaged in transporting large 
parties of sightseers and are problems which 
the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce has 
attempted to solve. 

About a year ago, Dr. Ryan conferred with 
the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce and 
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Chief Cook of the Pamunkey Tribe of Indians delivering an oration to New York visitors 
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agreed to lend his aid to any plan whereby 
favorable arrangements could be made to bring 
New York school children to Virginia at a 
nominal cost. [or this reason the Virginia 
State Chamber of 


launch its tour plan in New York where a favor- 


Commerce determined to 


able reception was already assured. ‘The results 
of the survey made by the Chamber were used 
in preparing itineraries which were submitted to 
New York authorities, showing where school 
parties could be cared for in Virginia satis- 
factorily and what shrines could be visited. 
The actual cost of the trips was compiled and 
cost sheets were submitted to show that the 
visits could be undertaken at the very minimum 
of expense. Arrangements are now being work- 
ed out whereby a saving system can be estab- 
lished in New York and parties of New York 
history pupils can be systematically organized 
and brought to Virginia. All of this has been 
made possible by the co-operation of the New 
York school board. 

With the development of the plan the Cham- 
ber will offer its services to schools in other 
communities, and already Virginia colleges have 
been offered the results of the Chamber’s work 
in order that Virginians may take advantage 
of its work to know more about Virginia. 

It is needless to discuss here the educational 
value of bringing children of an impressionable 
age to such shrines as Yorktown, Jamestown, 
Williamsburg, Monticello, Mount Vernon, Rich- 
mond and Fredericksburg. All indications point 
to from 10,000 to 15,000 New York school chil- 


dren visiting Virginia next year as guests of 
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They will 


the Virginia Chamber of Commerce. 
take back with them something of the spirit of 
Virginia. Some idea of the advertising value of 
the tours can be obtained by the fact that almost 
half of the 325 educators who’ formed the first 
party returned during Easter week as motor 
tourists so charmed were they with the breath oi 
Virginia which lingered with them following 
the first trip. 

The good results of these visits not only to 
Virginia but to those who make them cannot 
High 


School of Commerce of New York brought out 


be overestimated. One teacher of the 


an odd angle resultant of the visit. “I have 
never been able to get close enough to my boys,” 
he said. “Discipline and the necessity of main- 
taining a respectful attitude for instructors in 
school had led the average boy to consider his 
teacher in the light of a rather inhuman dis- 
ciplinarian. This trip has changed all that. My 
boys have found that I am just what they are, 
human, enjoying the same pleasures, and _ not 
at all what they formerly considered me. They 
haven't lost their respect and they know I'll be 
just the same in school as | always was, but 
now we have something in common we didn't 
have before. The trip has been worth the cost 
to me from this angle alone.” 

And so the movement to Virginia has started, 
just as it started to Washington, D. C., about 
ten vears ago. Today it has reached a point 
where Washington entertains annually 500,000 
visitors. The Virginia Chamber of Commerce 
believes that Virginia will be able soon to boast 
as many. 


A Fine Example of Exhibiting Class Instruction to the Public 
By C. J. HEATWOLE 


IX have not yet learned how to exhibit 
to the public in the most effective way 
the classroom work as it goes on from 

day to day. Recently a few interesting in- 

stances and examples of the latter have come to 

the attention and observation of the writer. A 

few nights ago one of the principals of the Rich- 

mond schools arranged to conduct his regular 


day schedule of classes one night from 7 to 9 


o'clock and invited the parents to come to observe 


the regular work of the school. We are informed 
that this has been done at times in some of the 
schools for many vears but the most interesting 
and unique example of this type of class work 
exhibit was recently in the city of Newport News 
when the superintendent secured for a week 4 
show window of one of the largest stores on one 
of the main streets of that city, placed school 
desks in it and transferred one of the classes and 


teacher from an elementary school and the work 
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vf that class was conducted there for a whole 
week. It attracted a constant crowd of passing 
citizens in front of the window day after day. 

On May 6, red M. Alexander, principal of 
the Newport News High School, issued invita- 
tions to the parents of his high school students 
to what he designated as Annual Visiting Night. 
He planned all the details for taking care of 800 
or 1,000 visitors but 1,500 actually presented 
themselves at the hour set for them to see the 
entire school of 1,095 students with a staff of 
5” teachers and assistants in complete operation. 
lt was a significant and unique performance. 

\rrangement had been made to run the regu- 
lar class schedule from 7 to 9 o’clock P. M. in- 
stead of the afternoon program of the previous 
day. It was no small task to work out a schedule 
to handle in orderly fashion a large body of 
visitors in small groups of ten or a dozen so that 
cach group would get a satisfactory cross sec- 
tion of the work of the school without crowding 
or duplication in the course of two hours. The 
plan was made and timed so that each group of 
visitors saw classes in [nglish, history, mathe- 
matics, science, types of vocational work and 
typical extra-curricular activities. Over 100 
students had been trained to serve as guides. 
ach of these was in his place at the entrance 
and when ten or a dozen visitors appeared these 
were taken in a group on a definitely assigned 
route to the classrooms. 

The wonder of it all was that throughout the 
whole two hours there was no crowding in the 
corridors or in the classrooms as groups came 
and went although there were 2,400 people in 
the building at the same time. very difficulty and 
situation had been anticipated and met by the de- 
tailed plan made for the event and it worked and 
moved smoothly in the minutest detail. [very 
visitor saw at least six or seven classes in the 
process of being instructed by the most modern 
methods and with the best school equipment. 
The groups remained long enough in each class 
to get a satisfactory idea of the type of instruc- 
tion employed. They saw their children at work 
n learning [nglish, history. mathematics, science, 
printing, sewing and cooking according to the 
most approved methods of instruction and the 
orderly movement of classes at the end of class 
periods, 


One of the most interesting exercises apart 


from the class periods was the assembly program 
conducted entirely by the students. The students 
of the high school occupied the middle tier of seats 
in the auditorium and the visitors were assigned to 
seats on the side and 500 of them were seated on 
the stage and many stood in the aisles and door- 
ways. The auditorium was taxed to its capacity 
with no less than 2,400 people. One of the 
students presided with dignity and grace. He 
read from the Scriptures and read a prayer after 
which there was a program of music, speaking 
and an exhibit of wholesome youthful school 
spirit in the form of yells and school songs par- 
ticipated in by 1,000 students and led by eight 
cheer leaders. The assembly was dismissed and 
the visitors invited to go to the cafeteria in the 
basement for refreshments. The entire schedule 
of the evening was carried out in identically the 
form and way school exercises proceed day by 
day—in purposeful orderliness. The parents saw 
their children happy and busy in their school 
work and both the parents and children were the 
better for the opportunity of being together in 
school, not to speak of the value of such a situa- 
tion to the public school system of the city of 
Newport News and the State at large. It was an 
interesting and significant sight to behold. We 
need not guess what the people of Newport News 
will do and say when school authorities ask for 
financial assistance when their children are in 
need of added facilities. 

A school man observing a unique event of this 
kind could not go away without summing up in 
his mind the elements of value in such an event: 
(1) It provided the opportunity for the public 
to get a cross section of instruction as it pro- 
ceeds from day to day in the high school. They 
could not get this in anv other way. (2) It 
demonstrated the fact that the principalship of a 
large high school is a man’s job and ranks equal 
in administrative and managerial importance and 
difficulty to similar positions in the business and 
commercial world. (3) It dignifies school work 
and establishes a wider and fuller appreciation 
and respect for education on the part of the 
public, and thereby lessens or climinates entirely 
the critical attitude of some people toward school 
teachers and school work in general. (4) It 
helps mightily and heartens all who are  in- 
terested in promoting the welfare of public edu- 
cation everywhere. 
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THE RURAL SUPERVISOR AND THE 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


This is the third editorial on the aspects of 
supervision of the rural schools in recent issues 
of the Journal. A more adequate system of 
supervision as an outstanding State-wide prob- 
lem of education is now rising to the surface. 
The State Board of Education recognizes this 
problem as the next step to take in the improve- 
ment of our system of public education; the Vir- 
ginia Education Association has selected it as one 
of the immediate objectives of that organization 
and is ready to throw the whole force of the 


State Association toward its earliest possible 
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achievement. The fundamental need is a legis- 
lative appropriation for this purpose. The State 
soard of Education can then set up the necessary 
administrative machinery by which an increased 
number of supervisors can be employed and set 
to work under each of the division superinten- 
dents. 

The work of the division superintendent and 
The 
evolution of the function of the county superin- 
tendent is an interesting study. At first his main 
duty in Virginia was to seek out the children 
(poor children) in his jurisdiction and then find 
and employ a teacher to teach them. Later it 
became his business to see that school buildings 
were constructed, to examine and certify teachers 
And still later to 
these duties was added the responsibility of 
supervising instruction. This was done in a very 


of the rural supervisor is concomitant. 


and to pay them monthly. 


perfunctory way consisting of a brief visit to 
each school once or twice during the session and 
making a speech to the children. More recently 
the work of the superintendent has developed in- 
io a real man’s job and all of his time is now 
occupied with strictly administrative matters, re- 
lating to finances, construction of and equipping 
school buildings, employment of a staff of 
teachers, etc., leaving no time for any real expert 
Supervising class- 
room instruction has become a highly specialized 


supervision of instruction. 


function and no one recognizes this more fully 
The rural su- 
pervisors now employed in a limited number of 


than the division superintendent. 


Virginia counties have clearly and_ forcefully 
demonstrated, during the past few years, the 
practicability and the necessity of this new type 
of school worker in toning up the quality of in- 
struction. The work of the supervisor is now 
clearly and definitely defined and the field awaits 
the means necessary for employing a full staff 
of experts to carry on this work in all the 
schools. There is no more any question of over- 
lapping or duplication of function. Trustees 
and the citizens have come to understand the 
value of more expert supervision of instruction 
by special supervisors who serve as assistants to 
the division superintendents. The question is 
sometimes raised by both trustees and citizens as 
to the necessity of employing extra personnel to 
do the work which in their minds has been 








nd 
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associated with the functions of the superinten- 
dent, but as stated above the distinctly adminis- 
trative functions of the superintendent have in- 
creased to such an extent as to occupy all of his 
time and thus the important function of super- 
vising instruction has been too long neglected. 

The only way to meet this situation intelli- 
gently is to provide an additional personnel 
whose prime duty is to improve the quality of 
instruction. The two officials will naturally co- 
operate and there is no occasion for over-lapping 
or duplication of duties. A wise superintendent 
in conference with his supervisors will plan their 
combined activities so that the work of both will 
contribute to the total result of a more effective 
system of teaching. 

The following is a suggested basis of a plan 
for intelligent cooperation of the superintendent 
and his corps of supervisors. 


1. There should be regular weekly conferences 
Reports of findings and 
problems observed can be made by the su- 
pervisors. Plans for meeting these problems 
and policies for further work can be de- 
termined. The superintendent will thus be 
kept in close touch with the work of the 
schools and be able to direct the activities of 
the supervisor. Weekly itineraries can be 
planned and the most effective work for the 
supervisors outlined. 


—staff meetings. 


2. The supervisors should list observed prob- 
lems as they make their visitations to the 
various schools and report all needs to the 
superintendent so that he can analyze and 
present them to the school board for properly 
authorized solution and action. 

3. At individual conferences and staff meet- 
ings there will be opportunity to develop 
clear-cut policies and differentiated func- 
tion of the supervisor and thus will be 
established intelligent and most effective co- 
operation, the result being that the prime 
function and operation of the supervisor is 
in the field of improving the class instruc- 
tion and the primary function of the super- 
intendent in the field of managerial and ad- 
ministrative problems. 


+ 


The supervisor can assist the superintendent 
greatly in rating his teaching staff and in 


the professional improvement of his teachers 
while in service. The supervisor on her 
visitations can check the teachers on the 
important counts and report to the super- 
intendent. This will be of special service to 
him when he comes to employ his staff for 
the new session. The superintendent will be 
able to select from their supervisors’ reports 
the schools and teachers that need his per- 
sonal attention and can accompany the su- 
pervisors now and then to attend to these 
matters. This plan will result in a more 
business-like way in dealing with the official 
He will be a better 
superintendent because of the assistance of 
his supervisors. 


duties of his office. 


It should be remembered that in the develop- 
ment of a more adequate and efficient school 
system there is no cheap route to seek—like good 
roads and good government, the costs always 
mount. 





It is impossible to conceive that improved 
facilities can be provided without additional cost, 
certainly not at lesser cost. It is the plain duty 
of the State to provide the necessary additional 
funds to inaugurate a complete State-wide system 
of expert supervision of instruction in the rural 
schools. By all means this should be done by the 
next General Assembly. 





THE PREVENTORIUM 

H{eadquarters office is receiving almost daily 
applications for admission to the Preventorium 
from teachers who are in need of medical and 
surgical aid. We have up to this time certified 
as eligible thirty two teachers. Many of these 
have already received treatment and have re- 
turned to their homes and they are sending us 
letters of appreciation and commendation for the 
services the Preventorium is rendering. 

During the conference of high school prin- 
cipals at the University May 10-11, many of the 
principals and superintendents in attendance 
availed themselves of the opportunity of visit- 
ing the rooms in the Preventorium and the uni- 
versal comment was that the equipment and the 
medical service rendered were far beyond their 
expectations; that they were going back home 
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and tell their teachers what a wonderful institu 
tion the Preventorium is. 

Those who have not yet had a part in making 
possible this wonderful service to the teachers, 
the worth and need of which has already been 
so clearly demonstrated, should not delay longer 
While checks 
still 


in sending in their contributions. 


continue to come in, yet many teachers are 


delaying this important matter. 


ALL HONOR TO OUR PIONEER 
TEACHERS 
We have had occasion during the past few 
years to call attention to records of long service 
We 
have mentioned the remarkable records of Dr. 
E. C. 


the city of Lynchburg; Miss Edmonia Hardy of 


of some public school teachers in Virginia. 
Glass as superintendent of the schools of 


Appomattox as teacher in the public schools for 
fifty vears; \W. HI. Keister as superintendent of 
schools of the city of Harrisonburg continuously 
for thirty five years. We have described how 
these have been honored with complimentary 
dinners and given public notice in other ways. 

This time we wish to call attention to two 
other persons who have served long and well the 
State. A 


May 3, the teachers of Fairfax county tendered 


schools of the few weeks ago, on 

















M. D. Hall. 





EDUCATION 


Mr, M. D. 


auditorium of the 


Hall a complimentary dinner in the 
school building at Falls 
Church. Tables with 150 plates were artisticall, 
arranged around the large hall. The celebration 
was appropriately held in the town where Mr 
Hall first taught over a half century ago. A 
sumptuous dinner was beautifully served after 
which there was a program of music and speak 
iny in which many complimentary things were 


Mr. 


superintendent of the 


said of the work of Hall as a teacher, 


scholar, citizen and 


schools of Fairfax county. It transpired that 
Mr. Jlall will have served in his present official 
capacity for forty three years upon his retire- 
ment at the end of the present term, July 1. 
Mr. I. D. MeCandlish, a member of the Fairfax 
toastmaster and intro- 


Miss Maude D. Hobbs 


spoke of the honored guest as a superintendent 


school board, acted as 


duced the speakers. 


who always gave a helping hand to the teachers. 
Mr. Herbert Williams, a member of the school 
board, showed by reciting statistics how the 
schools of Fairfax county had made remarkable 
Mr. Hall. 
Snead, principal of one of the 
Mr. Hall as the courteous 
Congressman Kk. Walton Moore 
spoke of Mr. Hall’s long service to the youth of 
Miss Lillian Millan, one of the 


srowth under the administration of 
Miss M. M. 
schools, spoke of 


gentleman. 


Fairfax county. 
oldest teachers of the county in point of service, 
paid a high tribute to Mr. Hall as the teacher's 
friend. C. J. Heatwole, editor of the Virginia 
Journal of Education, spoke of Mr. Hall as a 
leader in public education in Virginia for a half 
century, and A. L. 
Superintendents Association, told of the high 


Sennett, president of the 


respect in which Mr. Hall is held by his fellow 
superintendents all over the State. The program 
closed with a statement of Mr. Hall expressing 
his appreciation for all the kind words of the 
speakers and for the privilege of being the 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall were presented with a beautiful silver fruit 


the teachers 


honored guest on the occasion. 


bowl as a token of esteem from 
of lairfax county. 

Mr. Hall resigned the superintendency of Fatr- 
fax county to take effect Julv 1 next after forty 
three vears of continuous service in the same 


official position. 
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R. S. DeBusk 


Mr. RK. S. DeBusk of Roanoke county is an- 
other veteran teacher in Virginia with a con- 
tinuous record of half a century in the rural 
schools. He began teaching in 1879 in Wash- 
ington county under Dr. Ruffner’s administra- 
tion as State Superintendent and has been teach- 
ing every session since. His record covers 
school work in five different counties. He 
taught in Washington and Russell counties from 
1879 to 1896. After this, he taught in Smyth 
and Roanoke counties with the exception of an- 
other three years in Washington county and one 
year in Wythe county. Since 1919 he has been 
principal of schools in Roanoke county. Mr. 
lxdmondson, division superintendent of Wash- 
ington county, says Mr. DeBusk is one of our 
pioneer teachers of that section of the State and 
is a man of sterling character and his work as 
teacher and principal was always highly suc- 
cessful and satisfactory. Mr. Charles FE. Ander- 
son, principal of the Saltville schools, speaks in 
the highest terms of the native ability and high 
ideals of citizenship of Mr. DeBusk. Mr. Copen- 


] 


Haver of Smyth county speaks of him as a 


splendid disciplinarian, loyal and devoted to the 
cause of public education in the State. 

This is another case of a teacher in Virginia 
who has given his whole life and energy to pub- 
lic education, one who has seen two or three 
generations in his classes and has been an eye- 
witness to the evolution of the system of public 
education in the State from its very earliest 
stages. He has seen the typical log school- 
house with slab benches and probably has con- 
ducted a school in one of them. He is still teach- 
ing in the schools of Virginia. With all these 
long years of teaching service, he occupies a 
vantage ground that not many of us ever come 
to experience, 

We ought to look to these pioneers as our 
wise men and prophets to interpret the past and 
show us the right paths for the future. 


ELECTION OF DIVISION SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS AND STATE SUPERVISOR OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


‘Lhe few cases where the local school boards 
failed to elect a division superintendent were 
disposed of at a recent meeting of the State 
Board of Kducation, T. C. Williams was con- 
tinued for another four-year term as division 
superintendent of Chesterfield county and R. W. 
Copeland was elected superintendent of Prince 
Mr. Copeland comes 
Another 


item of business transacted by the State Board 


George and Hopewell. 
from the high school of Hampton. 


at its last meeting was the election of D. W. 
Peters to the position of State supervisor of 
secondary education to enter upon the duties of 
that office July 1, 1929. Mr. Peters a year ago 
was elected to the position of division superin- 
tendent of Henrico county, coming from a simi- 
lar position in Northampton county. He takes 
the place of Henry C. Groseclose who resigned 
to continue his official connection with the 
V. P. I. Mr. Peters is a native of Franklin 
county and received his elementary and high 
school training in the schools of Roanoke city 
and Daleville Academy. He is a graduate of 
Roanoke College and of Columbia University 
and is well qualified by training, experience, and 
native ability for the duties of the office on the 
staff of the State Department of Education. 
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ACCOMAC TEACHERS EXPRESS 
APPRECIATION 

Superintendent J. Milton Shue, who is leav- 
ing Accomac county after four years of service 
as county superintendent, has been the recipient 
of a substantial purse of gold coin from the 
white teachers of the county and a handsome 
white gold Masonic ring from the colored teach- 
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ers of the system. Accompanying the purse and 
the ring were letters expressing appreciation of 
the teachers for the constructive improvements 
' ae _ , 
wrought during Mr. Shue’s administration and 
the high regard in which he is held by the 
teachers who have been his co-workers for the 


past four vears. 


Sources of School Revenues in Virginia 


By HARRIS HART, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE revenue for the public elementary and 

high schools in the State of Virginia is 

derived from State appropriation, from 
district and county levies by the boards of super- 
visors, from levies and appropriations by city 
councils and from other sources as explained 
below. 

The appropriation act by the General Assem- 
bly sets up an amount for the maintenance of 
public free schools of approximately five million 
dollars annually. From this amount there is set 
aside $440,000.00 for rural elementary schools 
and the special supervision thereof. From the 
amount of $440,000.00, $20,000.00 may be used 
by the State Board for vacation schools. 

Out of the general appropriation of five million 
dollars a sum of $25,000.00 is set aside for physi- 
cal education and $15,000.00 for libraries. The 
residue of the general fund of five million dol- 
lars is apportioned by the State Board of Educa- 
tion to the several counties and cities as pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. The Constitution 
prescribes that such fund shall be distributed on 
the basis of school population. 

In addition to the above, the appropriation act 
carries for public high schools $200,000.00; for 
the maintenance of Indian schools $4,000.00; for 
vocational education, to match Federal funds, 
$154,900.00; for pensions for retired teachers 
$10,000.00; for maintenance of agricultural and 
vocational departments $45,000.00. 

The appropriation act further provides from 
special taxes segregated by law for the support 
of schools, namely, a portion of the capitation 
tax—$615,000.00, and interest on the Literary 
Fund estimated at $212,000.00. 


The appropriation act also carries for voca- 
tional education received from the Federal gov- 
ernment $154,900.00 and for vocational rehabili- 
tation $30,000.00, one-half of which is received 
from the Federal government. 

The General Education Board of New York 
makes available for special supervision in the 
Department of Education the sum of $23,060.00. 

There is appropriated by the Assembly for the 
maintenance of the State Department of Educa- 
tion the sum of $69,115.00, and for the payment 
of the salaries of division superintendents, as 
provided by law, $101,000.00. 

The total annual appropriation from the State 
provided for all purposes is $5,608,985.00. 

The public school 
system from counties and cities, called commonly 


appropriations for the 


“local school funds,” are derived, as follows: 

From county levies $5,035,000.00; from dis- 
trict levies $3,766,000.00; from other funds 
$1,515,000.00; from loans and bonds $1,869,- 
426.00. Other funds refer to tuitions, donations 
and any special appropriations. The cities re- 
ceived from city levies avid appropriations last 
year $6,526,000.00 ; from other funds $669,000.00 
and from loans and bonds $622,000.00. 

Under the act passed by the 1928 Assembly dis- 
trict levies in the future must be limited only to 
capital outlay and to debts peculiar to the dis- 
trict. All expenses of operating and maintaining 
the county schools must be derived from the 
This will 


of course tend to reduce materially the amount 


county levies or appropriations alone. 


derived from district levies and correspondingly 


increase the amount derived from county levies. 
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THE VALUE OF MAY DAYS 
by EVA L. PALMER, Patrick Henry School, Richmond 
AY DAY exercises are far more valuable than 
one generally imagines. It is not a gay time 
killer, and the time spent in practicing is far 
being wasted. A well planned May Day celebra- 
involves time, study and direction and is of great 
icational value in that an appreciation of refined enter- 
nment is taught the children, a knowledge of suitable 
umes and clothing of different periods is obtained, and 

practical need for language work is felt. 

he first value mentioned is no doubt the most worth 
hile. The ability to choose refined entertainment and 
) enjoy the same is a lesson well worth carrying through 


Costuming gives valuable information and_ requires 


activities that are educational. At the May Day exercises 


at Patrick Henry School, Richmond, one of the features 
of entertainment in honor of the May Queen was a 
minuet dance. The children were garbed in true Colonial 














Minuet Dancers 


costumes 


with powdered wigs and when dancing were 
really experiencing amusement as enjoyed in the Colonial 
days. The girls will never forget the tight bodices and 
full skirts that belonged to that period. Equally as well, 
he boys will remember that the men wore long tailed 
coats and knee breeches. The powdered wigs that were 
vogue before the Revolution will likewise never be 

rgotten by those boys and girls whose heads were 
weighted with heavy cotton wigs or whose hair was 


loaded with powder. 


May Day was an incentive for play writing in two 
classes, since they were to entertain the queen with Robin 
Hood scenes. The stories were studied and the children 
wrote their dramatization. The classes voted on the cast 
after giving the characteristics of each player consider- 
able thought and discussion. Robin Hood and his men 
could not have enjoyed Sherwood any more than these 
make-believe outlaws did their own woods. 








Robin Hood and Little John Fight It Out. 


The last outcome of the celebration may be mentioned. 
It was a means of bringing the home and the school 
closer together. Numerous fathers as well as mothers 
who had been busy making costumes witnessed the 
crowning of the queen and the entertainment in her 
honor. It helped to prove that the “frills” of education 
are worth while and that school activities are as educa- 
tive as the three R’s. 

May Day is a source of pleasure to those in charge as 
well as of educational value to the pupils. Teachers 
everywhere in Virginia should plan May Day exercises 
every year. 


JAMES WILLIAM CRABTREE 


At its recent meeting in Cleveland the board of trustees 
of the National Education Association reelected J. W. 
Crabtree secretary of the Association for a fourth term 
of four years. No feature of the Cleveland Convention 
aroused more wide-spread appreciation. For twelve 
years Mr. Crabtree’s leadership of the professional forces 
in American education has heen as constant as it has been 
quiet and faithful. 

With a background of forty years of pioneering and 
building, he came to Washington as the first full time 
secretary when the Association moved its headquarters 
to that city in 1917. For twelve years he has held the 
educational forces of the nation together in increasing 
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harmony, mutual understanding and cooperative effect- 


iveness. He has brought together at headquarters a staff 
of more than one hundred trained workers and specialists 
who are serving the Association in its various depart- 


He has 


eight thousand active members to more than one hundred 


ments. seen the membership grow from about 


and ninety thousand. He has seen, during this decade, 
several departments grow until in finance, membership, 
and activity they are as large as the Association itself 
was at the beginning of the century. 

Mr. Crabtree’s professional service ranges all the way 
from a one-room rural school through high school teach- 
State 
superintendent to the secretaryship of the largest pro- 


ing, village superintendencies, college president, 


fessional organization in the world. At every step he has 
been a builder with a genius for making points of con- 
tact between schools and the life around. 


Joy ELMER Morcan. 


SCHOOL COSTS AND INCOME IN 
VIRGINIA 


mass of Virginia’s citizens want good 


The 


schools. 


great 
They want every child in the State to have an 
equal chance with the other children of the nation. Good 
schools and a fair chance for every child are inseparable 
3ut some say we cannot afford good schools. Is _ this 
true? 

Consider the situation of a man, the head of a family, 
He owns real estate and other 
$58,000. 


various kinds he is steadily increasing his capital. Besides 


whom we have in mind. 


property valued at Through 
investments he keeps $2400 on deposit in his savings ac- 
count. He has a comfortable yearly income of $11,900. 
Now, how much can a man in this situation afford for 
Would $280 a 


about two and one-half per cent of his income be within 


the education of his children? year or 


his ability to pay? 
The fact is that 
the man described above is really the State of Virginia. 


Answer these questions as you will. 
The figures given will become approximately those for 
Virginia if you will add five zeros to each of them. The 
people of Virginia own property valued at about $5,800,- 
000,000. They have over $240,000,000 deposited in sav- 
ings accounts and an annual total income of about 
$1,190,000,000. And they spend $28,000,000 a year for 
public schools of all types. 

Of course, all heads of families in Virginia do not own 
$58,000 worth of property or enjoy an annual income of 
$11,900. But, then, neither do most heads of families pay 
$280 a year for schools. A man not so well off as the 
one described above pays proportionately less for schools. 
Assume any kind of man you wish—rich, poor, or aver- 
age. Study the State estimates given above and draw 
Then answer the question raised 


in the first paragraph. Can Virginia afford good schools 


your own conclusions. 


for Virginia's children? 


investments of 
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Another Angle on Virginia School Costs 


that the people of Virginia are 
Is this true? 

We have in mind a man, the head of a family. This 
One 


We are told by some 


spending too much for their schools. 


man had rendered to him a number of annual bills. 


bill was for the family automobile. Its cost, including all 


items—depreciation, operation and repairs—was $170) 


for the Another sizeable bill came in for luxuries 


which he and the members of the family had consumed. 


year. 


The principal items covered were candy, ice cream and 
similar confections, theaters, and tobacco. The bill for 
these luxuries came to $750. 

This man, we will agree, was pretty well off. He was 
able to purchase $1700 worth of automobile transporta- 
tion. He and his wife and children were able to enjoy 
the luxuries of life to the tune of $750 a year. How much 
should such a citizen be willing to pay for the schooling 
of his children? If he expended $280 a year for this 
purpose would he be giving education too high a place in 
his scale of values ? 

The man described 

If you will take 


the preceding figures and add five zeros to them you will 


Answer this question as you will. 
above is really the State of Virginia. 


have what Virginia pays for three items of expenditure : 


Passenger automolhiles $170,000,000 
Certain luxuries 75,000,000 
Public education 28,000,000 


It is true that many families are not as well off as the 
one described above. Not all families are able to spend 
$1700 for automobiles or $750 for luxuries. But neither 
do most families pay nearly as much as $280 a year for 
the schooling of their children. Speaking in averages, if 
a family spends less for the first two items, it spends 
proportionately less for education. It is the proportion 
which counts, not the actual amounts spent. 

Take the 
You 
will find that, on the average, every time Virginia spends 
a dollar for schools the people of the State spend $6.07 


Assume any kind of a family you wish. 
figures given above and make your own divisions. 


for passenger automobiles and $2.68 for a few of our 
What do you think about it? Does the cost 
of schools indicate that Virginia places education too 


luxuries. 


high in the scale of values 


ORANGE COUNTY CELEBRATES 
ANNUAL ELEMENTARY DAY 


On Saturday, May 4, 1929, the 
schools of Orange county held their annual Elementary 


fourteen elementary 
Day program in the Orange High School at Orange. 

The school officials of the county have for the past 
several years laid particular emphasis upon the rural 
school situation and with the assistance and direction 
largely of Mrs. S. D 


resulted. 


Bray, rural supervisor, these an- 


nual exercises have In the county there are 
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roximately five hundred children enroled in the ele- 
ntary grades. Practically all of these children with 
r parents and friends assembled in the auditorium at 
range where there were contests involving the entire 
en grades of school work and centering around read- 
, spelling, story telling, arithmetic, poems, special stunts 

the like. 


petition in each event. 


Each school entered a representative for 
Each contest was stimulated 
the fact that the winner would have a very useful 
appropriate prize. These awards were given by 
riends of public education. It is interesting to note that 
prizes were won by representatives from schools 
ther widely scattered over the entire county. 

i here were two additional attractions on the program. 
One was a talk by Mr. JT. T. 
on 4-H Club Work and the other an address of award of 


Curtis, the county agent, 


ertificates to the five-pointers who had become eligible 
to this distinction since last October. 

\fter the lunch hour was over and the playing of 
games by the children had come to an end, the entire 
hody of school children assembled in school units and 
marched, following drummers furnished by the Orange 
fireman's Band and a truck carrying a representative 

e-pointer from each school present, through the main 
thoroughfares of Orange to the Wilbur Theatre where a 
complimentary picture program was given by the mana- 
ver. This procession in a line of twos was a long one 
and presented a very pleasing effect. Each school car- 
ried its individual banner and the children were dressed 
rather uniformly, some featuring one thing and some 
another. As the children marched along they were 
rected by enthusiastic cheers and complimentary re- 
marks from the friends and hy-standers on the crowded 
idewalks 

lt was a banner day for the boys and girls who took 
part in this splendid occasion. Not only was it enjoyed 
hy the children, but the visitors and friends were im- 
pressed with the high class contests staged by the chil- 
dren of the smaller schools and at the response given by 
the contestants. It revealed the fact that a very splendid 
type of work is being done by the teachers and that a 
fine spirit of cooperation is evident in every section of 
he county. The leadership of the rural supervisor was 

t heartily appreciated for it is recognized by all that 
her services are of an outstanding character. 
The Elementary Day program is an event that is 
looked forward to every year by both children and_ pa- 
trons of the rural schools of Orange county and plans 


ire now being laid for the 1929-30 exercises. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT B 


1. 


to 


bo 


os) 


CONFERENCE AT NORFOLK 
APRIL 14, 1929 


Resolved: That this hody is indebted to and wishes 
to thank the following: 


The Maury High School Orchestra, Mr. Arthur 5. 
Yeaw, director, and Mr. John W. Kiracofe for the 
music rendered. 

Dr. W. H. Dudley, Mr. Robert W. House and 
Dr. J. EF Morgan for help and inspiration through 
their addresses. 

The cafeteria of Maury High School for lunch 
facilities. 

The newspapers of the city for press notices. 
Miss Lucy Holt and program committee for the 
program. 


The city of Norfolk for its hospitality. 


Resolved: That we accept the following objectives 
of the Virginia Education Association as formu- 
lated by the board of directors: 

The establishment of a life membership in the 
Association. 

A more progressive position of the presidents ot 
the departments and sections of the State Associa- 
tion as an advisory committee of the board of 
directors and that at least one meeting of the 
board of directors at its annual session be set 
aside for the discussion of programs and _ policies 
for the Association, and that this advisory com- 
mittee of the presidents of the departments and sec- 
tions be invited to attend this session and par- 
ticipate in the consideration of these policies and 
programs. 

Increased interest in and support of the National 
Education Association. 

Enlargement of the system of State libraries for 
the public schools of the State. 

The establishment of an effective State-wide sys- 
tem of supervision of rural schools accompanied 
by an adequate program for training supervisors. 
Nine months’ school term for every child. 


Free high school education for every child. 








THE VIRGINIA 
UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND 


1929 Summer Session dates are June 24th— 
July 31st, inclusive. 





Able Faculty of experienced teachers. 
Courses leading to degrees and State Certificates. 
Special courses for High School French teachers. 


For further information, Address 
J. W. BARCO, Director | 
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8. A more adequate State law for the retirement of 
teachers. 

III. Resolved: That we do wish at this time to go on 
record as being in favor of the following objectives 

formu- 


of the Virginia Education Association as 


lated by the board of directors: 


1. The establishment of an equalization fund to be 
administered by the State 
2. Secure a provision by law for the appointment of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction by 


the State 


Zoard of Education. 


Joard of Education. 
Resolutions Committe¢ 


DAVID G. McGAVOCK, Chairman, 
LUCY N. BRICKHOUSE, 
R. J. JOHNSON. 


SANCTIFIED SQUANDER’S ATTACK ON 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


President Hoover’s Faith in the Schools 

Sanctified Squander is the name of Builetin No. 7 
published by a so-called “Association for Retrench- 
ment on Public Expenditures,” of which Mr. James F. 
Walsh, 1019 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
president. This bulletin and its supplement in order 
to insure “our future against strangulation by taxa- 
tion” thinks “school operating costs ought to be re- 
duced by one-half.” It advises “to stop electing to the 
various boards of education hand-picked old women of 
either sex who have a vanity to gratify.” It quotes 
the worst things that Dr. Prittchet of the Carnegie 
Foundation and Dr. Butler of Columbia University 
have said in criticism of the public schools. It quotes 
from others some of whom claim that their statements 
have been used out of the real setting giving a dif- 
ferent meaning from what was intended. 

It contains references to the school as “a sink hole” 
for public funds, to the principal or superintendent as 
“the school politician,” and to the school authorities 
as squandering public funds under the advice of “the 
school politician.” It belittles the purposes 
and work of parent teacher associations. 
the creation of a hostile imagination. 

It has been sent to members of the legislature in the 
various states, to mayors in cities and villages, to the 
editors of small newspapers and magazines, to presi- 
dents of banks and to many others. The cost of pub- 
lishing and distributing these pamphlets is no small 
Who pays for it? Mr. Walsh has not yet 


motives, 
It is plainly 


amount. 





Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE. D. Litt., LL.D. 
Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution 
An account of the working of the State, County and City 


government in‘every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 


“Should be in every High School.’’—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 
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Neither has his 
Who besides them, if 
any others, make up the so-called association? Is the 
From what agency or agen- 


secretary, 


answered that question. 


Gilbert Morgan, answered it. 


association incorporated ? 
cies does it receive funds for its nationwide propa- 
ganda scheme? Who are actually behind the move- 
ment ? 

Contrast Mr. Walsh's dark picture and estimate with 
Herbert Hoover's faith in the public schools of the 
nation as shown in his public addresses. 

Mr. Hoover’s belief in the power of education he 
summarized in Housekeeping for June, 1928: 
“Education is the central powerhouse of our whole 
“Our school business 


Good 
system.” In the same article: 
is the business—fundamentally—that has made us what 
we are.” 

Speaking before the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association in Washington, 
D. C., on February 25, 1926, Mr. Hoover declared: “If 
we were to suppress our educational system for a 
single generation, the equipment would decay, most of 
our people would die of starvation; intellectually and 
spiritually we would slip back four thousand years 
in human progress. We could recover the loss of any 
other business in a few years—but not this one.” 

In the same speech Mr. Hoover said: “I would be 
one of the last people in the world to belittle the im- 
portance of the exact knowledge that teachers impart 
to their pupils—as an engineer | set a high value upon 
precise information—but knowledge, however exact, is 
secondary to a trained mind and serves no useful pur- 
pose unless it is the servant of an ambitious mind, a 
sound character, and an idealistic spirit. Social values 
outrank economic values. Economic gains, even scien- 
tific gains, are worse than useless if they accrue to a 
people unfitted by trained character to use, and not 
abuse them.” 

President Hoover believes that health, education, and 
character go hand in hand. Before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Child Hygiene Association of St. 
Louis in October, 1920, he said, “Toward its children, 
the nation as a whole has the obligation of such meas- 
ures as will yield them an equal opportunity at their 
start in life. This responsibility and duty is not based 
alone upon human aspirations; it is based also on the 
necessity to secure physical, mental, and moral health, 
and economic and progress by the nation. 
Every child delinquent in body, education, or charac- 
ter is a charge upon the community. Children of 
strong physique, of sound education and character are 


social 


the army with which we march to progress.” 


WANTED, DAILY 


and Schools and Colleges 


Teachers for Schools and Colleges 
for Teachers. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 
Db. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
1530 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sranches—New Haven, Northampton, Syracuse, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Memphis. 


Do not confuse or connect us with other agencies that us¢ 


‘National’ in their names. 
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St. Louis, during the campaign, he said, “There 
uld be no child... who does not have opportunity 
for education from the kindergarten to the university.” 

Newark, New Jersey: “If we maintain free and 
ersal education ... our supply of leadership will 
stream forward of its own impulse.” In Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey: “It is absolutely essential to the moral 
development and the enlarged opportunity of the boys 
and girls in every home that we increasingly strengthen 
our public school system and our institutions of higher 
learning.” 


a 
Before the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 


tional Education Association in Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Hoover threw to the teachers and school adminis- 
trators the challenge of a swiftly progressing world: 
“Our public school system cannot stand still in the 
form and character of its instruction. It must move 
forward with every advance in knowledge; it must 
erect additional bulwarks against every new malign 
social force. You are permitted but a short term of 
years in which to infiltrate a mass of ideas into each 
succeeding generation. Therefore our school system 
must utilize its intellectual and human material to the 
very best advantage.” 


Educational News and Comments 


ONLY eight states employ school supervisors of 
libraries. Virginia is one of the eight. High school 
accrediting agencies are now demanding higher library 
standards. The first step to this end is to secure proper 
professional standards by which school librarians are 
recognized as necessary individuals on the teaching, ad- 
ministrative or supervisory staff. 

<> 

TWENTY FIVE members of the class in history of the 
Wicomico High School, Westmoreland county, accom- 
panied by their teacher, Mrs. A. S. W. Christopher, 
recently spent a day visiting points of historic interest 
in the county and at Fredericksburg. 

< 

“We are always starting something and finishing noth- 
ing. This is the main weakness of secondary education 
in America today.”—United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

<> 


Nor long ago we met our problems of life with an 
average fourth grade education. We met them a little 
later with a sixth grade education. We now meet them 
with an eighth grade education. To meet the problems 
of the not far distant future it will take high school 
graduation. 

<> 

“We have been placing too much emphasis upon build- 
ings and administration neglecting adjustment of groups 
resulting in mass instruction. We must now shift the 
emphasis to the matter of securing proper instructional 
materials. The order of development has been construc- 
tion of buildings, furniture, instructional materials. We 
have just entered upon the last.”—-Dean K. J. Hoke at 
the principals’ conference in Charlottesville. 





Kegister now for best openings. Over quarter 
of century service to teachers. Member National 
Association of Teachers’ Agencies. Five offices. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency, 


Richmond, Virginia 


CLARKE county elementary schools this year for the 
first time held joint commencement exercises in the 
school building at Berryville. 

<> 

THE achievements of any one period are the natural 
tools for further growth. The process of ripening goes 
on all along the line of learning and does not come at the 
end of the process. Each activity of mastery is a con- 
tributing factor to further growth of the masters. 


<> 


On May 18, H. D. Wolff, vice president of District D, 
called a meeting of the presidents of all the local as- 
sociations in his district for the discussion of problems 
connected with the welfare of the local associations. 
This is a capital idea. 

> 


C. W. Dickinson, State supervisor of textbooks and 
libraries, has been given a year’s leave of absence. He 
will go to Columbia University in the fall for a year’s 
study in library science and kindred subjects. 


<> 


Mr. Joun G. Grascow, author of the article entitled 
‘“Mortus de Classicae” in the May issue of the Journal 
states that he intended the title to read “Mors Litterarum 
Humaniorum,” and requests that this correction be pub- 
lished in this issue of the Journal. 


<> 


Wiis A. JENKINS passed away a few weeks ago and 
was buried in Norfolk. Mr. Jenkins was one of the 
great leaders in education in Virginia during the period 
when public education was being reorganized on modern 





Tue BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Placement service for successful teachers and promis- 
ing beginners. Many school executives list all of their 
vacancies with us because they know that our service 
is dependable. We have placed teachers on three 


continents. 
402-403 Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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lines and he had much to do with promoting the move ‘Te Department of Superintendence will hold its six- 
ment. Mr. Jenkins was Mr. E. C. Glass’ co-worker in  tieth annual meeting at Atlantic City, New Jersey, Feb- 
developing the summer school of methods at the Uni- — ruary 23-27, 1930. Hotel reservations may be made by 
versity. He served as one of the State examiners and addressing A. H. Skean, secretary hotel committee, 16 
for many years was superintendent of schools of the city Central Pier, Atlantic City. N. J 
of Newport News. He resigned the last position eight 
or ten years ago on account of ill health which kept him 
in a hospital until his recent death. 
No phase of public education in Virginia has shown 
greater progress in the last decade than that of second- 


ary education. ‘lhe high school enrolment in 1918 was 


Miss Epiri M. Thomas, Federal agent of home eco- 23,219 with 2,108 graduates. In 1927 the enrolment was 


a , waaiais nrece , : , , _— ¢ oe - ‘ " P - 
nomics education, representing the [’ederal Board of Vo 59,394 with 6,633 graduates. During this period there 


cational Education, spent three days in Virginia recently. — was an increase in enrolment of over 200 per cent. Last 


She accompanied Mrs. Avery to a number of home eco vear the enrolment was 63,045 with 7,388 graduates. It is 


nomics cottages which have been developed in connec- cafe to sav that the number of high school graduates in 
« a) « Ste mic € 


tion with some of the high schools where emphasis is \jrginia this vear will approximate 10,000. 


given to vocational home cconomics and agricultural 
training. She commented very favorably upon the work a 
now being done in Virginia and said while the cottage 


" : . ae. : Mies. ELIZABET 5. BrowNiING and Miss Mary STArK 
plan here was not being carried out exactly as it is being M EvizabeTi 1. Bue G and Mi ta i 


F - a e , ille (- per ol ¢ > r eachers rhe 
done in other States she was very much impressed with  “" Woodville, Culpeper county, are two teachers who 


. ° a ‘s . "ere It 1 , > we . ¢ 2< rec m sc ( 
the fine home-like spirit she found in the cottage plan W&Fé injured by the cyclone that destroyed their school 
. . ’ ' mk : oY Pre ala ‘ > Peaia z 
work in Virainia building. lhey were taken to the Preventortum and 
treated for their injuries. 


THe public schools are the biggest business in America. - 
They are in fact the basic business. And for the work Wo you know that the average salary of teachers in 
that they are called upon to do they must command Virginia cities 5,000 to 10,000 is $970 as compared with 
brains and character. an average of $1342 for the United States? 





TO THE TEACHERS OF VIRGINIA: 


No more important duties are reposed anywhere than are given to you— 
the teachers and school administrators of Virginia. No other agency in our social 
order is more vital to the well being of the State than our public schools. They 
have been rightly called the arteries through which circulate the very blood that 
nourishes the mind and conscience of our people. The business men in this country 
know that the schools are the greatest asset of any Commonwealth. As a former 
teacher and acting superintendent in the public schools of Virginia, I realize that 
permanent progress of the State can rise no higher than her system of education. 


Our progress in education has been great, and our future opportunities chal- 
lenge the imagination of all who know the needs of our Commonwealth in the field 
of education. It is but logical, therefore, to state that, in my judgment, the most 
important duty of the State is to aid in the advancement of her schools. The major 
burden of maintaining our schools cannot in equity to all sections of the State be 
placed on the local units of government. If we are to guarantee equal opportunity 
for the youth of the State, larger appropriations from the State must be made to 
the counties and cities for the conduct of our system of public schools. If elected 
Governor, I shall recommend larger appropriations for this purpose. 


I hope that my legislative record on school legislation merits the earnest 
consideration of the fine group of men and women who are training the youth of 
the State, in my candidacy for Governor. I respectfully solicit your support in the 
primary to be held on August 6th. 

Very sincerely, 
G. WALTER MAPP. 
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Enjoy Your Vacation 


But let us have the pleasure 
of equiping your stage with 
SCENERY, during the sum- 


mer. If you do you will en- 


More » Playground 


Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets by giving them 
good playgrounds, and yours will be a town 
where accidents involving children are few and far 
between. 
For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has 
been recognized as the standard of quality. Built 
to withstand the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. 
Embodies every element of safety human ingenuity 
can devise. Playable as though the kids them- 
selves had planned it. 
Send for catalog No. 20. Lists 161 different models 
and sizes of apparatus. 


Virginia School Supply Co. 


Richmond, Va. 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
i999 4nd PRIMARY PLANS 


with its NEW ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 


presenting Visual Aids for Teachers of All the Grades 
The Most Helpful Teachers’ Magazine Made Even Better 


joy the return to your duties 


this fall. 








BUILT TO FIT THE STAGE’ 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Forty-two Years Experience 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 




















Copy 
of the 


We would like to send to every teacher, who is not 


Normal Instructor- Primary Plans, the recognized 
leader among educational magazines, announces a new 
feature of the greatest value and helpfulness to teachers. 

Each issue, beginning with June, will contain an 
eight-page Rotogravure Picture Section, consisting of 
educational pictures carefully selected for their value as 
visual] aids in the teaching of geography, history, 
nature study and other subjects. The rotogravure pro- 
cess of printing insures the most faithful reproduction 
of all the details of the 
original pictures. 

The eight-page Rotogra- 
vure Picture Section will be 
in addition to all of the 
many other helpful depart- 
ments and features hereto- 





fore contained in each issue 
of the magazine. In other 
words, the magazine is be- 
ing made eight pages larger 
by the addition of this new 
feature. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., | 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a 
sample copy of the June issue which is now in print 
and which contains the new Rotogravure Seetion. 
Even though you are familiar with the magazine, you 
will want to see this new feature. 

Simply write your name and address in the coupon 
below and mail to us and a copy will be immediately 
forwarded to you without charge. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge or obligation a specimen 
copy of the June issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
containing the new Rotogravure Picture Section. 


| Name......... ; 


St. or R. F. D. 
Post Office.. 


ee 
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PROTECT YOUR RECORDS WITH A REAL FIRE-PROOF SAFE 


Interior Equipment to Suit Your Requirements. 
Circulars and information mailed on request. 


Lockers, Filing Equipment and Supplies. 

Church Furniture and Sunday School Equipment. 

Laboratory Furniture and Scientific Supplies. 

Library Furniture, Bookcases, Desks, Etc. 

Stage Curtains and Scenery. 

Student’s Chairs, Folding Chairs of Steel and Wood. 

Window Shades of Various Styles and Quality. 

Maps, Globes and Charts, Johnston’s Publications. 

REED FURNITURE and Chairs made especially FOR 
SCHOOL STAGES AND LIBRARY USE. Prices on 
request. 

Duplicators and Supplies. Crayons and Accessories. 

Program Clocks and Equipment. 


Diplomas, Certificates and Report Cards. 
Model 3050-A 


SPECIAL OFFER ; Vi RGOPLATE 


For a short time only, we will furnish best quality wool bunting 
—VIRGINIA STATE FLAG—size 3x5 feet, for $9.25; postage (TRADE Manx) 


allowed, Let us send you special circular on flag outfits to use BLACKBOARD 


on stage or platforms in schools and public buildings. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA P. O. Box 1177 























THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


By Leaders in the Educational Field 


Colvin & Bagley Kirkpatrick t Thorndike & Gates 


Human Behavior Fundamentals | Elementary 
Revised of Principles 
ne ead oh Child Study of Education 


sion of the standard ele- 


mentary psychology for . 
the practical use of teach- Revised This new book represents 


ers. It has been enlarged A careful and detailed an ideal fusion of the 
to incorporate the ad- — of a book _— mature tre 7- 
@ » j “x peri- or over a quarter of a eminent educators, t is 
Pamcons pe Me century has been the devoted to the purpose of 
‘ = ean wiien outstanding work in this establishing sound prin- 
material has been addec field. Much new mate- ciples of guidance for 
in the light of recent de- rial added with the tried teachers in their most 
velopments, features left intact. important daily tasks. 


$1.60 @ $2.00 @ $1.60 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





























